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^HIS  work,  to  the  appearance  of  which  we  have  for  some 
time  looked  forward  with  no  ordinary  interest,  has  not 
disappointed  our  expectations.  It  is  a  publication,  unquestion¬ 
ably,  of  very  great  importance,  both  in  a  religious  and  a  poli¬ 
tical  point  of  view.  The  Author,  who  is  evidently  a  man  of 
superior  talents,  of  sound  principles,  and  of  a  disposition  at 
once  conciliatory  and  resolute,  has  furnished  us,  in  these  vo¬ 
lumes,  with  a  mass  of  most  valuable  information,  which  we 
might  search  for  in  vain  in  the  works  of  other  8outh-Africaii 
travellers,  from  Kolben  down  to  Thompson.  lie  has  brought 
before  us,  in  a  distinct  and  tangible  shape,  the  actual  history 
and  condition  of  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  Southern  Africa; 
and  has  proved  to  demonstration  the  deplorable  fact,  which 
former  travellers  had  only  imperfectly  ami  briefly  hinted,  that 
the  conduct  of  the  Dutch  and  English  intruders  in  that  quar¬ 
ter  of  the  globe,  has  not  been  less  criminal,  and  scarcely  less 
destructive,  than  that  of  the  Spaniards  in  South  America.  He 
has  proved,  too,  that  the  colonial  governments,  both  Dutch 
and  English,  have,  with  but  rare  and  casual  exceptions,  been 
equally  criminal  with  the  savage  Dutch  African  colonists,  in 
maintaining  a  system  of  cruel  oppression,  which  must  for  ever 
remain  a  foul  blot  upon  the  history  of  two  free,  enlightened,  and 
Christian  nations.  And  to  the  deep  disgrace  of  Great  Britain, 
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he  has  been  compelled  to  shew,  by  the  most  incontrovertible 
documents,  that  this  monstrous  system  of  wrong  and  outrage 
has  continued  to  be  perpetrated  under  the  direct  sanction  of 
the  highest  authority  in  this  British  colony,  down  almost  to 
the  present  hour;  while  all  attempts  to  obtain  any  effectual 
mitigation  of  it,  by  appeals  to  the  humanity  and  justice  of  the 
home  Government,  have  been  met  either  with  the  most  heartless 
neglect  or  w’ith  empty  and  unmeaning  professions*  But  we  must 
allow  Dr.  Philip  to  give  the  reader,  in  his  own  w’ords,  some  ac¬ 
count  of  the  subject  and  purport  of  his  w’ork. 

‘  The  subject  of  the  present  volumes,  renders  it  necessary  that 
something  should  be  said  in  this  place,  of  the  circumstances  in  which 
they  originated,  and  of  the  object  proposed  by  their  publication. 
The  sufferings  of  the  natives  under  the  Dutch  Government,  have  been 
fully  depicted  by  Mr.  Barrow  ;  but  it  did  not  begin  to  be  suspected 
in  England,  till  lately,  how  little  their  condition  has  been  improved 
by  the  change  of  masters  they  experienced  when  the  English  took 
possession  of  the  Cape.  It  seems  to  have  been  too  easil}^  taken  for 
granted,  because  we  could  declaim  against  Dutch  inhumanity,  and 
because  the  natives,  in  the  first  instance,  viewed  our  conquest  of  the 
colony  as  a  deliverance,  that  all  their  early  expectations  had  been 
realized,  and  that  their  oppressions  had  passed  away  with  the  power 
of  their  former  masters.  Such  were  the  impressions,  at  least,  under 
which  I  arrived  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  in  1819;  and  such  were 
the  feelings  I  endeavoured  to  cherish,  till  I  could  no  longer  retain 
them. 

‘  During  my  first  journey  into  the  interior  of  the  country,  in  1819, 
many  facts  came  under  my  observation,  at  variance  with  the  favour¬ 
able  opinion  I  had  formed  of  the  condition  of  the  natives  ;  but  the 
explanations  I  received  from  the  local  authorities  of  the  districts, 
where  inquiries  were  made,  led  me  to  suppose  that  they  arose  out  of 
the  old  habits  of  the  people  which  our  (iovernment  had  not  been  able 
to  correct ;  but  that,  nevertheless,  the  work  of  melioration  was  going 
forward,  and  that  in  a  few  more  years  there  would  be  no  grounds  for 
further  complaint. 

*  When  I  had  occasion  to  submit  the  grievances  of  the  people  at 
our  institutions,  to  the  colonial  government,  the  facts  were  denied  by 
the  local  authorities  against  whom  the  complaints  were  made.  I  was 
presented  with  government  proclamations,  declaring  the  Hottentots 
to  be  a  free  people,  and  declaring  at  the  same  time,  that  their  im¬ 
provement  and  happiness  had  alw^ays  been  a  favourite  object  with  the 
colonial  government.  And  there  w’as  so  much  address  displayed  in 
the  management  of  the  w  hole  system,  that  it  might  have  continued  to 
operate  for  an  unlimited  time,  had  it  not  been  for  the  collision  occa¬ 
sioned  by  its  coining  in  contact  with  our  missionary  institutions,  and 
for  the  obstinacy  which  refused  to  lessen  the  friction  till  the  sparks 
burst  into  flames.’ 

‘  Some  of  the  worst  abuses  wdiich  had  obtained  in  the  colony 
before  it  came  under  the  English  dominion,  and  which  were  merely 
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connived  at  by  the  old  government,*  were  now  confirmed  by  govern¬ 
ment  proclamations,  accompanied  with  all  the  authority  and  the 
sanction  of  colonial  law  ;  and  while  the  privileges  of  the  missions 
within  the  colony  were  gradually  curtailed,  the  missions  beyond  its 
limits  were  not  left  undisturbed/ 

*  Two  of  our  missionary  stations  among  the  Bushmen  were  put 
down,  and  the  missionaries  recalled.  Our  missionary  station  at 
Griqua  Town,  beyond  the  Orange  river,  was  subjected  to  a  colonial ' 
interference  which  threatened  its  destruction.  Zuurbrak'(or  Caledon 
Institution)  was  alienated  from  us,  and  the  people  oppressed  and  dis¬ 
persed  among  the  farmers.  A  plan  was  formed  to  deprive  us  of  Pa- 
caltsdorp,  and  to  dispose  of  the  people  among  the  neighbouring 
colonists :  and  so  oppressive  had  the  conduct  of  the  landdrosts  of 
Albany  and  Uitenhage  become  to  the  missionary  institutions*  of 
Bethelsdorp  and  Theopolis,  that  they  must  have  been  speedily 
ruined,  but  for  the  measures  which  w^ere  adopted  to  save  them.  So 
late  as  the  years  1820,  1821,  and  1822,  the  people  were  unable 
longer  to  sustain  the  oppressions  imposed  upon  them  by  the  local 
authorities  of  the  districts ;  and  such  was  the  system  of  annoyance 
carried  on  at  the  same  time  against  the  missionaries,  that  nothing  but 
the  hope  of  succeeding  by  a  last  effort  could  reconcile  them  to  remain 
in  their  situations.* 

‘  During  three  years,  without  sending  home  a  single  complaint,  I 
had  done  every  thing  in  my  power  to  conciliate  the  Colonial  Govern¬ 
ment,  and  to  induce  it  to  allow  us  to  pursue  our  labours  in  peace. 

I  stated  again  and  again  to  the  leading  members  of  the  Government, 
that  if  they  forced  me  to  make  an  appeal  home,  the  case  of  the  Hot¬ 
tentots  w  ould  bring  all  the  affairs  of  the  colony  under  review ;  but 
all  my  attempts  to  prevent  the  necessity  of  being  forced  upon  this 
last  resource,  proved  in  vain/ 

‘  In  April  1824,  Mr.  Buxton  had  moved  an  address  to  the  Honour¬ 
able  the  House  of  Commons  for  copies  of  extracts  of  all  correspond¬ 
ence  relative  to  the  condition  and  treatment  of  the  Hottentots,  &c. 
If  Earl  Bathurst*s  manner  of  treating  the  subject  was  discouraging, 
the  return  to  the  address,  which  was  printed  in  March  1827,  was 
still  more  so.  This  extraordinary  document,  instead  of  furnishing 
copies  of  all  correspondence ^  contained  nothing  but  an  ex-parte  state¬ 
ment  by  the  Governor,  without  a  single  reference  to  the  Commis¬ 
sioners*  reports.  The  reports  of  the  Commissioners  of  Inquiry  on 
the  Government  and  Finances  of  the  colony,  were  printed  only  a 
month  later  than  the  return  made  to  Mr.  Buxton's  motion.  It  was 
some  time  in  November  or  December  last,  that  I  had  them  put  into 
my  hands;  but  they  contain  so  little  in  reference  to  the  *  coloured 
population,  that  I  laid  them  aside,  expecting  the  full  report  on  this 
subject :  and  I  should  not  again  have  adverted  to  them,  had  I  not 
been  recently  told,  by  a  Member  of  the  House  of  Commons,  that  he 
believed  that  they  contained  all  that  it  was  then  the  intention  of 
ministers  to  print  on  this  subject. 

‘  After  having  established,  before  two  of  his  Majesty's  Commis¬ 
sioners  of  Inquiry,  my  allegations  respecting  the  oppressed  state  of 
the  natives,  and  the  hostility  manifested  against  the  missionary  in- 
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stitutions,  I  was  willing  to  have  given  up  all  my  proofs  and  docu¬ 
ments  to  the  Colonial  Government,  had  pledges  been  granted  me  that 
the  natives  should  have  their  freedom  secured  to  them.  Since  my 
return  to  this  country,  I  would,  at  any  time  before  these  volumes 
went  to  the  press,  have  committed  the  papers  they  contain  to  the 
flames,  had  his  Majesty’s  ministers  met  me  with  the  assurance  that 
they  would  do  justice  to  the  oppressed  and  deeply-injured  native  in¬ 
habitants  of  South  Africa.  But  the  reserve  which  Government  has 
so  long  maintained  on  this  point ; — the  official  coldness  of  Earl 
Bathurst’s  reply  to  the  memorial  of  the  Directors  of  the  London 
Missionary  Society  and  to  my  report ; — the  meagre  and  extraordinary 
character  of  the  return  to  Mr.  Buxton’s  motion;— the  unsatisfactory 
nature  of  what  has  been  published  in  the  reports  of  the  Commissioners 
on  the  Government  and  Finances  of  the  colony  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  in  relation  to  the  natives  ; — the  manner  in  which  their  special 
reports  on  this  subject  have  been  withheld  from  Parliament ; — and  the 
simple  fact,  that  the  system  laid  open  in  the  following  pages  was  still 
carried  on  in  the  colony  so  late  as  the  date  of  the  last  letter  I 
received  from  it ; — have  left  me  no  alternative  but  to  lay  this  subject 
before  the  public  in  all  its  length  and  breadth,  or  to  run  the  risk  of 
losing  the  fruit  of  all  my  exertions  for  the  natives,  and  the  advantage 
of  all  the  documents  I  have  collected  in  their  favour;  and  thus,  of 
leaving  them  where  I  found  them, — in  the  most  oppressed  condition 
of  any  people  under  any  civilized  government  known  to  us  upon  earth. 

‘  In  the  brief  notice  which  has  been  taken  of  the  state  of  the  Hot¬ 
tentots,  and  of  the  causes  which  have  given  rise  to  the  increase  of 
their  sutt’erings  within  the  last  twenty  years,  while  relating  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  in  which  the  present  volumes  originated,  I  must  have  been 
anticipated  by  the  reader  in  what  remains  to  be  said  respecting  the 
object  of  their  publication.  The  most  strenuous  advocates  for  the 
doctrine  of  passive  obedience  and  non-resistance,  will  scarcely  carry 
their  principles  so  far  as  to  plead  for  indifference  to  their  own  civil 
rights  and  the  natural  rights  of  their  fellow-creatures.  There  are 
questions  affecting  the  highest  interests  of  society,  on  which  it  is 
criminal  to  be  silent.  There  are  crimes  and  conspiracies  against  man, 
in  his  collective  and  individual  capacity,  which  strip  the  guilty  of  all 
the  respect  due  to  the  adventitious  circumstances  connected  with 
rank  and  station  ;  and  to  know  that  such  combinations  exist,  and  not 
to  denounce  them,  is  treason  against  the  throne  of  Heaven  and  the 
immutable  principles  of '1  ruth  and  Justice. 

.  *  No  question  can  be  more  simple  and  less  incumbered  with  diffi¬ 
culties  than  the  one  before  us.  We  ask  for  nothing  unreasonable, 
nothing  illegal,  nothing  new.  We  have  nothing  to  say  to  politics. 
’Fhe  question  under  discussion  is  a  mere  question  of  civil  rights.  We 
have  advanced  no  suggestions  about  the  new  charter  of  justice.  We 
are  the  advocates  of  no  particular  form  of  civil  government  for  the 
colony.  e  have  offered  no  particular  directions  about  the  machinery 
of  government  desirable  in  such  a  country.  We  have  recommended 
no  checks  but  such  as  are  necessary  to  prevent  one  class  of  British 
subjects  from  oppressing  and  destroying  another.  In  what  we  pro- 
po.se,  we  suspend  no  weight  upon  the  wheels  of  government.  We  ask 
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nothing  for  the  poor  natives  more  than  this,  that  they  should  have 
the  protection  the  law  affords  to  the  colonists.  There  is  nothing, 
surely,  in  these  claims,  against  which  the  shadow  of  an  objection  can 
be  urged. 

‘  Independent  of  printed  statutes,  there  are  certain  rights  which 
human  beings  possess,  and  of  which  they  cannot  be  deprived  but  by 
manifest  injustice.  The  wanderer  in  the  desert  has  a  right  to  his 
life,  to  his  liberty,  his  wife,  his  children,  and  his  property.  The  Hot¬ 
tentot  has  a  right  to  a  fair  price  for  his  labour;  to  an  exemption  from 
cruelty  and  oppression;  to  choose  the  place  of  his  abode,  and  to  enjoy 
the  society  of  his  children :  and  no  one  can  deprive  him  of  those 
rights  without  violating  the  laws  of  nature  and  of  nations.  If  the 
perpetration  of  such  outrages  against  the  laws  of  nature  and  of  nations 
is  a  crime,  that  crime  is  greatly  aggravated  when  it  is  committed 
against  the  lex  loch  against  the  written  law  of  the  land.  The  Hot¬ 
tentots,  in  addition  to  the  unalienable  rights  conferred  upon  them  by 
their  Creator,  have  prescriptive  rights  in  their  favour ;  they  are  re¬ 
garded  by  the  British  Government  as  a  free  people  ;  and  the  colonial 
law  says,  that  they  are  to  be  treated,  in  their  persons,  in  their  proper¬ 
ties,  and  in  their  possessions,  the  same  as  other  free  people. 

.  *  We  have  shewn  in  the  following  pages,  that  the  natives  of  South 
Africa  have  been  deprived  of  these  rights  ;  and  we  now  come  for¬ 
ward  with  the  law  in  our  hand, — which  acknowledges  them  a  free 
people,  and  grants  to  them  the  rights  which  have  been  specified, — 
and  we  ask  the  British  Government,  and  the  British  public,  whether 
the  system  of  cruelty  and  injustice  which  is  now  brought  to  light,  is 
to  have  their  sanction  ?  Or,  whether  the  people  who  have  been  so 
long  oppressed  by  its  operations,  are  to  have  the  enjoyment  of  those 
rights  restored  to  them  ?*  {^PreJ'acc^  pp.  xv — xxvii.) 


The  work  introduced  in  this  manly  and  decided  manner,  em¬ 
braces,  among  many  minor  points,  the  following  topics :  First, 
a  detailed  account  of  the  encroachments  of  the  European  colo¬ 
nists  upon  the  Hottentot  tribes,  by  which  the  latter  have  been 
gradually  deprived  of  their  flocks  and  herds,  of  the  property  of 
the  soil,  and  finally,  of  their  personal  freedom  ;  until  one  large 
portion  of  the  race  have  been  reduced  to  a  state  of  abject  and 
degrading  servitude,  and  the  remainder  driven  into  the  barren 
deserts  of  the  interior.  Even  there,  they  are  still  pursued  by 
the  advancing  tide  of  colonization.  Deprived  of  the  springs 
and  last  habitable  spots  of  the  wilderness, — hunted  down  like 
wild  beasts, — the  males  are  massacred  without  pity,  and  the 
females  and  children  are  carried  away  captive,  to  become  hew¬ 
ers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water  to  their  Christian  oppressors. 

The  Author  presents  to  us,  secondly,  an  historical  view  of  the 
progress  of  the  Christian  Missions  within  the  Cape  Colony, 
from  the  arrival  of  Dr.  Vanderkemp  down  to  the  present  date ; 
comprising  a  great  variety  of  interesting  details  and  instructive 
observations,  illustrative  of  the  intimate  relationship  between 
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Christianity  and  Civilization;  and  proving,  by  the  most  satis- 
factory  evidence,  that  the  Missionaries  in  8oulh  Africa  have,  in 
spile  of  incessant  obloquy  and  annoyance  from  the  colonists, 
and  of  intolerable  oppression  from  the  local  authorities,  actually 
elevated  such  of  the  natives  as  they  were  permitted  to  retain  at 
their  institutions,  to  a  state  of  great  moral  and  intellectual  re¬ 
spectability,  and  of  comparative  comfort  and  prosperity. 

Tile  third  part  of  the  work  comprises  an  exposure  of  the 
sj’btem  of  ince.^sant  hostility  and  persecution  to  which  the  Mis¬ 
sions  have  been  subjected,  more  especially  during  the  recent 
administration  of  Lord  Charles  Somerset; — a  system  so  iniqui¬ 
tous  and  impolitic,  so  disgraceful  both  to  the  Colonial  autho¬ 
rities  and  to  Earl  Bathurst’s  administration,  that  it  is  diflicult 
to  characterize  it  without  using  severer  expressions  than  we 
arc  in  the  practice  of  employing  on  subjects  of  this  descrip¬ 
tion. 

Lastly,  we  have  some  account  of  the  progress  and  present 
condition  of  the  various  Missions  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Cape  !i 

_  ^  ^  1  if 

Colony,  among  the  Bushmen,  Griquas,  Bechuanas,  Caffers,  j; 

and  Namaquas.  This  part  of  the  Author’s  subject,  including  !i 

the  journal  of  his  personal  travels,  and  the  history  of  the  ex-  i 

terininatiiifr  wartare  carried  on  against  the  miserable  Bushmen,  i 

occupies  nearly  the  whole  of  the  second  volume,  and  is  by  no 
means  the  least  interesting  or  important  part  of  the  work. 

Upon  each  of  these  several  points,  we  shall  hereafter  offer 
some  remarks ;  but  we  are  desirous,  in  the  first  instance,  to  make 
the  reader  somewhat  better  acquainted  w'itli  both  the  style  and 
matter  of  the  volumes  before  us  by  means  of  a  few  characteristic 
extracts.  The  following  is  taken  from  one  of  the  introductory 
chapters,  which  comprise  an  historical  sketch  of  the  aggressions 
upon  the  natives  during  the  Dutch  period.  j 

*  The  flattering  and  fabulous  accounts  of  the  new  colony  published 
by  Kolben,  drew  thither  every  day  new  settlers  from  the  mother- 
country;  and  this  influx  of  strangers,  together  with  the  children 
born  to  the  former  colonists,  occasioned  an  increasing  demand  for 
new  lands  and  servants.  Every  addition  of  territor}^  requiring  addi¬ 
tional  hands  to  cultivate  it,  the  colonists,  after  having  deprived  the 
poor  natives  of  their  springs  of  water,  now  penetrated  into  the  de¬ 
serts  and  mountains  to  seize  their  women  and  children,  and  to  re¬ 
duce  them  to  slavery  on  the  lands  which  their  husbands  and  fathers 
had  occupied  as  a  free  and  independent  people.  The  aborigines, 
who  had  tor  a  long  time  suffered  w  ith  exemplary  patience  the  inju¬ 
ries  inflicted  upon  them,  finding  that  no  retreat  could  protect  them 
from  the  cruelties  of  their  oppressors,  sought  resources  of  annoyance 
from  the  desperate  condition  to  which  they  were  reduced ;  and  the 
colonists,  smarting  under  the  re-action  of  the  accumulated  evils  they 
had  heaped  upon  them  during  the  space  of  seventy  years,  and  which 
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could  no  longer  be  endured,  formed  the  project  of  making  the  colo¬ 
nial  government  a  party  in  assisting  them  to  enslave  or  exterminate 
all  that  remained  of  the  original  inhabitants.  But  to  attempt  so  mon¬ 
strous  a  project  as  this,  or  even  openly  to  seize  the  property  of  a 
whole  nation,  without  some  alleged  provocation  or  imminent  neces¬ 
sity,  would,  in  all  probability,  have  excited  the  disapprobation  of  the 
governor,  and  retarded  the  accomplishment  of  their  design.  They 
sent,  therefore,  to  the  seat  of  government,  the  most  vilifying  repre¬ 
sentations,  imputing  to  the  Bushmen  the  most  depraved  and  per¬ 
nicious  propensities,  and  accusing  them  of  incessantly  plundering  the 
property  of  the  colonists.  The  government,  which  had  by  this  time 
(1770)  declined  from  the  purity  of  its  principles,  was  misled  by  the 
force  of  these  charges,  aided,  perhaps,  by  a  share  of  the  colonial 
habits  of  feeling  with  respect  to  the  natives,  which  it  had  by  this  time 
acquired.  This  scheme  of  the  colonists  was  therefore  speedily  autho¬ 
rized  ;  and  it  was  not  long  before  the  administration  entered  as 
warmly  into  it  as  the  colonists  themselves:  for  we  find  that,  in  the 
year  1774',  the  whole  race  of  Bushmen,  or  Hottentots,  who  had  not 
submitted  to  servitude,  w'as  ordered  to  be  seized  or  extirpated ;  the 
privilege  of  slavery  was  designed  exclusively  for  the  women  and 
children ;  the  men,  whose  natural  habits  disqualified  them  for  the 
purposes  of  the  colonists,  and  whose  revenge  was  probably  dreaded, 
were  destined  to  death. 

‘  The  decision  of  government  was  followed  by  an  order  for  the 
raising  of  three  commandoes^  or  military  parties,  to  proceed  against 
this  unfortunate  race.  These  were  usually  raised  by  the  different 
field-cornets,  who  collected  the  colonists  on  the  frontier  in  their  re¬ 
spective  jurisdictions,  having  one  commandant  over  the  whole. 
They  were  to  be  armed,  and  to  scour  the  neighbouring  country,  to 
discover  the  abodes  of  the  Bushmen ;  and  when  they  espied  a  kraal, 
they  were  to  surprise  it,  if  possible,  and,  singling  out  the  men,  to 
shoot  them.  The  surviving  women  and  children  were  to  be  divided 
and  shared  among  the  members  of  the  expedition,  or  distributed 
among  the  neighbouring  farmers. 

‘  There  is  no  record  remaining  to  shew  the  district  to  which  the 
first  commando  was  sent,  or  how  long  it  continued  in  the  field ;  but 
it  appears  that  the  party  engaged  in  this  service  in  the  month  of 
September  1774,  in  the  space  of  eight  days  succeeded  in  shooting 
ninety-six  Bushmen.  The  women  and  children  taken  prisoners  were 
divided  among  the  men,  but  their  number  is  not  specihed  in  the 
official  report.  Van  Wyk  was  the  name  of  the  commandant. 

‘  The  second  commando  was  conducted  by  a  Boor  named  Marais. 
In  his  report  to  the  Colonial  Office,  he  states,  that  he  had  taken  one 
hundred  and  eighteen  prisoners,  who,  it  is  presumed,  must  have  been 
women  and  children,  but  the  number  killed  is  not  mentioned. 

*  The  third  commando^  under  Vander  Merwe,  was  commissioned 
to  the  Bokkeveld,  where  they  destroyed  one  hundred  and  forty-two 
Bushmen.  On  the  following  year,  these  expeditions  appear  to  have 
been  repeated  twice  :  one,  on  the  12th  of  June,  succeeded  in  killing 
forty-eight  of  the  devoted  Bushmen,  and  would  have  followed  up 
the  carnage,  had  not  the  force  of  the  party  been  insufficient.  The 
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number  of  wounded  would,  in  all  likelihood,  greatly  exceed  that  of 
the  slain  on  these  occasions,  as  they  never  ceased  to  run  or  scramble 
among  the  rocks  in  search  of  hiding-places,  till  life  forsook  them; 
appearing  to  dread  being  taken,  more  than  death  itself.’ 

Vol.  1.  pp.  41— 43. 

The  above  are  only  specimens  of  this  horrible  system  of 
organized  butchery,  which  was  moreover  rendered  still  more 
flisgraceful  to  the  Christian  name  by  the  execrable  treachery 
with  wiiich  it  was  frequently  accompanied.  Among  numerous 
original  documents  by  which  Dr.  Philip  has  substantiated  his 
statements,  there  is  an  official  report  from  a  commandant  of 
one  of  these  bloody  expeditions,  Van  Jaarsveld  by  name,  who 
proceeded,  in  the  year  1775,  to  hunt  dowm  Bushmen  or  wild 
Hottentots  upon  the  Sea-Cow  River,  a  branch  of  the  great 
river  Gariep.  This  man  relates,  that,  having  fallen  in  with 
some  straggling  natives,  he  treated  them  kindly,  gave  them 
presents  of  pipes  and  tobacco,  and,  to  remove  all  suspicion  of 
hostility,  assured  them,  that  he  and  bU  party  had  come  from 
the  colony  ns  friends,  and  solely  with  the  purpose  of  shooting 
sea-cows  (hippopotami)  in  their  river.  He  then  proceeded 
to  kill  sea-cows  in  different  places,  and  invited  the  Bushmen, 
in  terms  of  peace  and  amity,  to  come  and  feast  on  their  flesh. 
Perceiving  the  natives  to  be  still  somewhat  suspicious  of  his 
designs,  and  averse  to  guide  the  commando  to  their  kraals, 
they  shot  at  one  spot  twelve  sea-cows;  and  departed  about  a 
couple  of  leagues,  leaving  some  spies  to  bring  them  intimation 
when  tlie  famished  Bushmen  should  have  assembled  in  numbers 
to  feed  upon  the  carcasses. 

*  About  midnight  says  Van  Jaarsveld,  *  the  spies  returned,  say¬ 
ing,  they  had  seen  a  great  number  of  Bushmen  there ;  when  I  im¬ 
mediately  repaired  thither  with  the  commando,  waiting  till  day¬ 
break,  which  soon  appeared  ;  and  having  divided  the  commando  into 
parties,  we  slew  the  thieves,  and,  on  searching,  found  one  hundred 
and  twenty-two  dead ;  five  escaped  by  swimming  across  the  river.’ 

This  system  continued  to  bo  prosecuted  with  little  intermis¬ 
sion,  from  the  year  1774  till  1796,  when  the  English  first  ob¬ 
tained  possession  of  the  colony.  In  Barrow’s  time,  it  was  still 
proceeding  without  abatement.  That  Traveller  was  himself 
an  eye-witness  of  some  of  the  atrocities  of  the  colonial  com¬ 
mandoes,  and  has  characterized  them  in  the  following  forcible 
terms: — ‘  1  he  abominable  expeditions  which  are  carried  on, 
‘  under  the  authority  of  Government,  against  this  miserable 
‘  race  of  mortals,  ought  not,  on  any  consideration,  to  be 
‘  tolerated.  They  answer  no  other  purpose  than  that  of  irri- 
‘  lating  and  rendering  more  savage,  the  uiiha))py  creatures  who 
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<  ai*e  the  objects  of  them.  The  boors  are  chiefly  induct  to 
‘  undertake  them  with  the  view  of  securing  for  their  service 

<  the  women  and  the  children.  It  is  a  well-authenticated  fact, 

‘  that,  in  proportion  as  they  are  hunted  down  by  the  boors, 

‘  their  ferocity  towards  the  Christians  has  increased.’  * 

It  might  have  been  expected,  that  a  system  of  aggression 
and  outrage  so  inhuman,  and  denounced  in  such  strong  terms 
by  a  gentleman  who  has  ever  since  occupied  an  important 
situation  under  His  Majesty’s  Government,  would  not  have 
been  suffered  to  proceed  under  the  dominion  of  England  with¬ 
out  interference  and  exposure.  But,  alas  for  the  poor  Bush¬ 
men  !  the  philanthropy  and  public  spirit  which  flamed  out  so 
eloquently  against  these  ‘  abominable  expeilitions  ’,  while  the 
Dutch  boors  and  the  Dutch  authorities  were  alone  responsible 
for  them,  were  frozen  into  deep  silence  when  the  Cape  became 
a  permanent  dependency  of  the  British  empire.  During  twenty 
years,  as  it  now  turns  out,  that  the  same  system  has  been  pro¬ 
ceeding  with  destructive  energy  under  the  direct  sanction  of 
British  governors,  not  a  word  on  this  subject  has  been  heard 
from  Mr.  Barrow ;  nor,  till  the  appearance  of  Mr.  Thomp¬ 
son’s  Travels  last  year,  hail  it  been  more  than  faintly  hinted  at 
by  any  of  the  Africaij  travellers  who  have  succeeded  him. 
Those  of  our  readers  who  recollect  the  deplorable  statements 
made  by  Mr.  'riiompson  on  this  topic,  may  now  compare  them 
with  the  following  passages  from  the  work  before  us. 

*  In  my  late  journey  into  the  interior*,  says  Dr.  Philip,  *  in  1825, 
at  the  last  farm-house  on  the  former  boundary  line  of  the  colony, 
by  Plettenberg’s  beacon,  I  met  with  a  farmer  apparently  not  more 
than  sixty  years  of  age,  who  informed  me  that  he  had  been  on  forty- 
live  commandoes  against  the  Bushmen.  On  his  first  going  on  com¬ 
mando,  he  was  nineteen  years  of  age.  He  then  resided  on  the  Hex 
river,  in  the  district  of  Stellenbosch.  Having  remarked  to  him, 
that  he  must  have  shot  many  hundreds  of  Bushmen  in  all  these  com¬ 
mandoes,  he  was  sensibly  agitated,  and  replied,  **  Yes,  sir,  that  was 
not  good ;  but  I  was  obliged  to  obey  the  commands  of  the  field- 
cornets.**  The  first  commando  this  boor  had  been  engaged  in, 
having  been  in  1784',  eleven  years  only  before  the  colony  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  English,  it  is  obvious,  that  the  greater  proportion 
of  these  forty  five  commandoes  must  have  taken  place  under  the 
English  Government.  Commandant  Nel  stated  to  Mr.  Thompson, 
that  within  the  last  thirty-two  years,  (a  number  which  carries  us 
back  to  a  still  later  period,  and  to  within  two  years  of  our  taking 
possession  of  the  Cape,)  he  had  been  on  thirty  commandoes.  What¬ 
ever  may  be  said,  on  a  comparative  view,  of  English  and  Dutch 
humanity,  it  is  evident,  that  the  mass  of  evil  brought  upon  the 


.*  Barrow,  vol.  i.  p./247. 
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wretched  Bushmen  is  greater  under  the  English  Government  than 
under  the  Dutch. 

•  Forcibly  dispossessed  of  their  country,  or,  at  least,  the  only  valu¬ 
able  parts  of  it,  and  of  the  game  on  which  they  subsisted,  were  the 
conduct  of  the  colonists  towards  them  ever  so  mild,  little  would  re¬ 
main  for  them  but  starvation.  But,  as  the  colonists  are  solely  in¬ 
tent  upon  their  slavery  or  their  destruction,  the  distribution  of  the 
former  through  their  country  must  give  them,  almost  without  the 
aid  of  commandoes,  tenfold  greater  facilities.  Besides  the  com¬ 
mando  system,  which  has  been  revived,  the  Bushmen  that  escaped, 
were  treated  as  outlaws,  and  were  either  driven  from  their  native 
soil,  or  seized  by  the  farmers.  The  whole  of  their  country  to  the 
north-east,  (the  only  fertile  part,)  from  the  former  borders  to  the 
great  Orange  river,  has  been  measured  out  by  the  Colonial  Govern¬ 
ment  to  the  new  proprietors ;  and  every  Bushman  who  has  survived 
the  means  taken  to  clear  the  country,  and  who  is  not  in  the  service 
of  the  farmers,  exists  by  sufferance  only  in  a  fugitive  state.  This 
fact  is  sufficient  to  shew  the  grounds  why  the  missions  were  abolished. 
The  plan  could  not  have  been  executed  while  the  missions  existed; 
and  the  lights  were  put  out,  that  what  could  not  bear  the  eye  of  a 
w'itness,  might  be  perpetrated  in  the  dark.  The  evils  heaped  upon 
the  Bushmen  have,  therefore,  been  much  greater  under  the  English 
Government,  than  under  the  Dutch.  The  colonists  have  since  that 
period  prodigiously  increased ;  they  are  not  now  at  a  distance  from 
the  Bushmen,  but  press  upon  their  habitations;  and  the  much 
more  extended  frontier  presents  more  numerous  points  of  attack. 
These  circumstances,  together  with  the  high  price  of  slaves,  and 
their  scarcity,  from  being  divided  among  an  increased  white  popu¬ 
lation,  have  greatl}^  accelerated  the  work  of  extermination.  The 
difference  between  the  former  and  the  present  state  of  their  coun¬ 
try  is,  the  difference  between  a  country  occasionally  invaded  by  an 
enemy,  and  that  country  with  all  its  forts,  castles,  and  fenced  cities 
in  the  possession  of  that  enemy.  Under  the  old  system,  the  enemy 
came  at  particular  seasons  only,  and  the  Bushmen  were  warned  of 
their  approach,  and  could  shun  them ;  but  their  enemies  now  cover 
every  part  of  their  country,  and  have  left  them  the  means  neither 
of  defence  nor  of  concealment.*  Vol.  II.  p.  45 — 47. 

In  a  subsequent  part  of  the  work,  Dr.  Philip  has  the  follow¬ 
ing  remarks  on  the  same  melancholy  subject : — ^ 

‘  In  no  period  of  equal  length,  in  the  history  of  the  colony  of  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  has  the  work  of  death  and  slavery  been  carried 
on  with  the  same  degree  of  success  which  has  attended  it  in  the  in¬ 
terim  between  1817  and  1825.  In  1816,  we  had  1600  Bushmen  be¬ 
longing  to  our  missionary  stations  of  Toverberg  and  Hephzibah ;  and 
tlie  Bushmen,  though  reduced  and  harassed  by  the  commandoes 
which  had  been  sent  against  them,  were  still  the  nominal  possessors 
of  the  country  between  the  old  boundary  of  the  colony  and  the 
Orange  river,  and  were  to  be  seen  existing  in  separate  and  inde¬ 
pendent  kraals,  in  different  parts  of  that  country.  But  in  1825,  when 
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1  visited  their  country,  those  kraals  had  disappeared;  the  missionary 
stations  had  all  been  put  down  ;  the  country  was  then  in  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  farmers ;  and  the  poor  Bushmen  still  residing  in  it,  were 
either  in  their  service,  or  living  like  fugitives  among  the  rocks,  afraid 
to  appear  by  day-light,  lest  they  should  be  shot  at  like  wild  beasts.* 

Vol.  II.  p.  269. 

##*#*# 

*  Judging  from  the  detestation  in  which  this  country  had  been  ac¬ 
customed  to  hold  the  tyranny  of  the  Dutch  towards  the  aborigines 
of  its  cojonies,  and  from  the  style  in  which  their  cruelty  to  the  Bush¬ 
men  was  described  by  Barrow  and  other  travellers,  it  might  have 
been  expected,  that  the  transfer  of  the  government  into  British  hands 
was  an  event  in  which  humanity  had  to  rejoice.  But  what  is  the 
fact?  During  the  last  twenty-two  years  of  the  Dutch  government  at 
the  Cape,  the  Bushmen  were  oppressed  ;  yet,  notwithstanding  their 
oppressions,  in  1796  they  were  still  powerful.  Since  the  English 
took  possession  of  the  colony  in  1796,  what  was,  in  the  time  of  the 
Dutch  government,  the  Bushman  country,  has  been  brought  into  the 
possession  of  the  colonists ;  and  the  people  are  now  reduced  to  slavery, 
or  to  the  condition  of  miserable  fugitives  in  what  was  then  their  own 
country. 

*  Extended  as  the  present  frontier  of  the  colony  is,  it  will  not  stop 
there.  Within  the  last  thirty  years,  the  frontier  of  the  colony  has 
been  extending  in  every  direction ;  and,  as  a  proof  that  the  colonists 
will  not  be  satistied  to  confine  themselves  within  the  bounds  which 
have  been  fixed  for  them,  the  people  of  New  Hantam  had  scarcely 
seated  themselves  in  the  Bushman  country  on  the  banks  of  the  great 
Orange  river,  when  they  began  to  cross  it  to  seek  new  grazing 
grounds  for  their  cattle,  and  to  kill  game  (the  only  provision  on  which 
the  natives  had  to  depend}  beyond  it ;  and  there  are  on  the  other 
side  of  that  river,  and  immediately  beyond  the  eastern  and  western 
limits  of  the  colony,  numerous  and  interesting  nations,  who  must 
shortly  share  the  melancholy  fate  of  the  hordes  who  occupied  what 
was  formerly  known  to  us  as  the  Bushman  country,  unless  British 
humanity  and  British  justice  throw  their  protecting  shield  over  them.' 

Vol.  II.  pp.  271,  272. 

These  passages  may  suffice  as  specimens  of  that  department 
of  Dr.  P.’s  work,  which  relates  to  the  cruel  aggressions  of  the 
colonists  and  of  the  Cape  Government  against  the  native  tribes 
still  existing  in  a  state  of  precarious  independence.  The  con¬ 
duct  of  the  colonial  authorities,  under  the  British  administra¬ 
tion,  in  regard  to  the  Hottentot  population  within  the  colonial 
boundary,  though  less  murderous  and  destructive,  has  been 
scarcely  less  flagitious.  Amidst  continual  declarations  of  hu¬ 
manity  and  anxiety  to  promote  the  welfare  of  the  aboriginal  in¬ 
habitants,  the  most  shameful  usurpations  of  the  colonists  upon 
their  natural  and  civil  rights  have  been  either  confirmed  by 
legal  enactments,  or  allowed  to  attain;  by  unquestioned  usage. 
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in  spile  of  the  laws,  the  force  of  prescriptive  sanction.  One 
proclamation,  issued  in  1809>  consigned  the  whole  Hottentot 
nation  to  hopeless  servitude  to  the  whites.  Another,  in  1812, 
authorized  the  colonists  to  deprive  them  even  of  their  children, 
and  to  subject  the  latter  to  a  still  harder  bondage,  under  the 
English  guise  of  apprenticeship.  An  arrogant  provincial  func¬ 
tionary  assumed  the  power  to  prevent,  at  his  own  discretion, 
any  Hottentots  in  his  district  from  taking  refuge  at  the  mis¬ 
sionary  institutions,  and  of  forcing  them  to  become  serfs  to  the 
boors,  or  soldiers  in  the  Cape  corps.  And  in  spite  of  all  the 
remonstraiices  of  the  Missionaries,  this  tyrannical  control  was 
sanctioned  by  the  Colonial  Government,  and  continues  to  the 
present  hour  to  be  constantly  enforced  by  the  local  magistracy. 
Innumerable  oppressions,  equally  iniquitous,  are  fully  developed 
in  Dr.  Philip’s  volumes ;  accompanied,  in  every  case,  by  do¬ 
cumentary  proof,  or  corroborated  by  other  evidence  of  the  most 
unquestionable  description. 

We  cannot  at  this  time  do  more  than  barely  allude  to  the 
momentous  topics  involved  in  the  Author’s  history  of  the  South 
African  Missions ; — their  effects  on  the  civilization  of  the  na¬ 
tives,  and  the  long  and  perilous  persecution  they  have  sustained 
from  the  colonial  authorities.  But  for  the  talents,  temper, 
and  intrepid  zeal  (under  Divine  Providence)  of  the  Author 
of  this  work,  they  must,  apparently,  long  ago  have  sunk 
into  utter  inefficiency,  or  worse — a  vile  subserviency,  as  mere 
engines  of  colonial  oppression.  The  work  has  reached  us  too 
late  in  the  month  *,  to  enable  us  to  attempt  any  thing  like  a 
methodical  and  analytical  review  of  it.  But  we  could  not  pass 
it  over  without  at  least  introducing  it  to  the  notice  of  our  rea¬ 
ders;  and  having  done  so  in  this  cursory  manner,  we  shall  re¬ 
serve  till  our  next  Number,  our  more  mature  reflections  upon 
the  very  interesting  portion  of  its  contents  yet  to  be  considered, 
and  upon  the  important  objects  which  its  publication  is  calcu¬ 
lated  to  promote. 

As  a  contrast  to  the  extracts  already  given,  we  shall  conclude 
with  a  passage  from  the  simple  but  affecting  journal  of  Mrs. 
Williams,  the  wife  of  a  meritorious  missionary  wdto  died  in 
Caflerland,  leaving  his  young  wife  and  children  without  a  hu¬ 
man  protector  in  the  midst  of  that  wild  and  savage  people. 
Dr.  Philip  has  given  an  agreeable  variety  to  his  work,  both  by 
his  personal  observations  and  by  such  interesting  episodes  as 
the  chapter  of  which  the  following  is  a  portion. 


It  was  not  published  till  the  21st  ult. 
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*  August  20  (1818).  This  morning,  the  fever  had  much  increased. 
He  got  out  of  bed,  quite  wild  ;  but.  through  weakness,  was  obliged 
to  lie  down  again.  In  the  course  of  the  day,  the  people  came  to  me, 
requesting  that  I  would  send  into  the  colony  to  let  my  friends  know 
that  Mr.  Williams  lay  so  ill.  1  told  them,  that  1  had  not  permission 
from  Government  to  send  CalFers  into  the  colony.  They  pressed 
hard,  saying,  1  was  there  a  lone  woman  with  my  two  little  children, 
and  my  husband  so  ill — it  was  too  hard  for  them — they  could  not 
bear  it. 

*  21*  This  morning,  I  despatched  two  men  into  the  colony.  This 
was  the  Lord's  day,  and  to  me  the  most  trying  Sabbath  I  ever  expe* 
rienced.  Before  this,  I  did  not  apprehend  that  my  husband's  illness 
was  unto  death  ;  but  now  1  looked  for  nothing  else,  and  that  speedily. 
My  little  Joseph  was  standing  near  the  foot  of  the  bed.  He  beck¬ 
oned  for  him,  and  I  brought  him  to  his  father ;  but  he  could  not 
speak  to  him.  I  asked  him,  if  he  knew  me  and  the  children  ?  He 
looked  at  us  with  much  concern,  but  could  not  speak. 

*  22.  He  had  no  sleep  the  whole  night,  and  his  breathing  grew 
more  and  more  difficult.  He  took  nothing  but  water.  1  was  at 
length  enabled  to  resign  and  give  him  up  to  the  Lord,  to  do  his  plea¬ 
sure  concerning  him. 

*  After  this,  1  asked  one  of  the  Gaffers,  if  he  had  no  wish  to  see  his 
teacher  before  the  Lord  took  him  to  himself.  Answer,  “  Yes;  but 
1  do  not  like  to  ask  you,  because  1  think  it  will  make  your  heart 
sore."  He  then  came  and  sat  down  by  the  bed  side.  1  asked  him 
if  he  prayed.  Answer,  “  Yes.*'  “  What  do  you  pray  for  ?"  An¬ 
swer,  **  I  pray  the  Lord,  as  he  hath  brought  us  a  teacher  over  the 
great  sea  water,  and  hath  thus  long  spared  him  to  tell  us  His  word, 
that  he  would  be  pleased  to  raise  him  up  again,  to  tell  us  more  of  that 
Great  Word.”  I  asked,  “  Do  you  pray  for  me  ?”  Answer,  “  Yes.” 
**  What  do  you  ask  when  you  pray  for  me?”  Answer,  “  I  pray  that 
if  the  Lord  should  take  away  your  husband  from  you,  he  would  sup¬ 
port  and  protect  you  and  your  little  ones  in  the  midst  of  this  wild 
and  barbarous  people.” 

*  This  was  to  me  a  precious  sermon,  at  such  a  season,  from  the 
mouth  of  a  Gaffer. 

*  23.  This  morning,  just  as  day  began  to  break,  his  happy  spirit 
took  flight  to  be  for  ever  with  the  Lord. 

*  As  soon  as  I  was  able,  1  despatched  two  men  with  the  painful  in¬ 
telligence  to  Mr.  Barker.  When  this  was  done,  I  was  obliged,  in 
consequence  of  tlie  heat  of  the  climate,  and  of  the  situation  1  was 

? laced  in,  to  instruct  the  people  to  make  the  coffin  and  dig  the  grave. 

had  some  difficulty  in  persuading  them  to  try  to  make  the  coffin. 
They  knew  not  how  to  go  about  it.  I  said,  I  would  direct  them  as 
well  as  I  could,  and  they  willingly  set  to  work.  These  were  trying 
tasks  for  me  at  such  a  moment ;  but  the  Lord  hath  promised  not  to 
lay  more  on  his  children  than  they  are  able  to  bear. 

*  I  could  not  get  the  coffin  finished  to-day.  1  made  my  bed  on* 
the  ground,  for  the  night,  in  the  same  room  where  the  body  of  my 
deceased  husband  lay  ;  but  in  the  night,  1  was  obliged  to  get  up  and 
take  my  poor  children  out.  You  will  readily  conjecture  the  cause. 
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‘24.  As  soon  as  it  .was  light,- the  people  returned  to  work  upon 
the  coffin;  and  about  eleven  o’clock,  it  was* finished.  I  appointed 
four  young  men,  (in  whose  hearts,  I  trust,  the  Lord  hath  begun  a 
work  of  grace,)  to  put  the  body  into  the  coffin.  I  then  took  my  two 
fatherless  infants  by  the  hand,  and  followed  the  remains  of  my  be¬ 
loved  husband  to  the  grave ;  accompanied  by  the  whole  of  the  people 
and  the  children.  When  they  had  put  the  body  in  the  grave,  I  re- 
quested  them  to  sing  a  hymn,  after  which  we  prayed.  While  sitting 
at  the  edge  of  my  husband’s  grave,  I  thought  that  you,  my  far  distant 
relatives,  little  knew  what  I  was  undergoing ;  but  the  remembrance, 
that  “  He  who  sticketh  closer  than  a  brother,”  saw  me,  and  was  able 
to  support  me,  was  my  stay  and  comfort. 

‘  1  had  not  long  returned  to  my  home,  before  the  messenger  that 
had  been  sent  to  inform  Gaika  of  the  death  of  Mr.  Williams,  re¬ 
turned  with  the  following  message  to  me :  “  That  I  was  to  hold  my 
heart  stiff ;  that  the  people  at  Kat  river  were  ordered  to  protect  me 
and  my  property  until  my  friends  came ;  and  if  I  needed  any  thing, 
they  were  to  provide  for  me  :  and  that  when  any  one  came  from  the 
colony,  he  desired  to  be  informed  of  it*V  This  friendly  message  from 
a  man  so  covetous  and  selfish  as  I  thought  was  of  the  Lord ; 

for,  as  soon  as  a  man  dies  among  h.s  own  people,  it  is  the  practice  of 
this  Caffer  king,  to  strip  the  widow  of  every  thing. 

‘  26.  I  was  enabled  to  keep  upon  my  feet  with  my  two  dear  little 
ones  ;  and  the  word  of  God  was  a  great  support  to  my  afflicted  soul. 

I  committed  myself  and  my  children,  with  confidence,  into  the  hand 
of  the  Lord. 

‘  27.  This  day  again  calls  for  thankfulness.  I  have  lain  down  and 
risen  up  in  peace  and  safety  in  the  midst  of  a  savage  people. 

‘  28.  This  is  the  Lord's  day.  Through  the  grace  of  God  strength¬ 
ening  me,  I  began  the  day  with  prayer,  and  after  that,  I  held  the 
school.  1  felt  the  loss  of  my  beloved  partner  more  than  I  can  ex¬ 
press  in  words.  About  mid-day,  I  assembled  the  people  together 
again  ;  and  while  engaged  in  prayer,  Mr.  Hart  arrived.  I  was  much 
affected,  and  the  people  also. 

‘  Mr.  Hart  did  his  best  to  console  me;  and  after  I  was  a  little  re¬ 
covered,  he  inquired  what  I  intended  to  do.  I  said,  I  had  sent  mes¬ 
sengers  to  Mr.  Barker,  (missionary  at  Theopolis,)  and  I  thought  that 
he  or  some  other  missionary  would  come  and  stay  here  until  the  mind 
of  the  Governor  was  known  ;  that  I  intended  to  remain  here  in  the 
event  of  other  missionaries  being  permitted  to  come ;  and  that  I 
thought  my  remaining  might  be  the  means  of  keeping  the  door  open 
for  others.  Mr.  Hart  replied,  that  he  thought  it  would  be  very  im¬ 
prudent  for  me  to  remain ;  that  if  Mr.  Barker  came,  it  would  only 
be  for  a  few  days ;  and  that  he  thought  it  would  be  best  to  let  his 
men  prepare  the  waggon,  and  begin  to  pack,  as  time  was  very  press¬ 
ing  with  him.  I  observed,  that  Sir.  Williams  had  always  been  very 
particular  to  avoid  doing  any  sort  of  work  on  the  sabbath,  even  work 
of  necessity,  in  the  eyes  of  the  heathen,  lest  it  might  be  to  them  a 
stumbling-block,  and  that  I  felt  unwilling  to  move  till  the  morrow. 
He  accordingly  agreed  to  stop  till  the  morrow. 

‘  The  people  then  came  together,  and  said  to  Mr.  Hart :  “  What 
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shall  wc  now  do  ?  The  Lord  hath  taken  our  teacher  from  us ;  and 
lo,  you  are  also  come  to  fetch  away,  out  of  our  land,  the  woman  who 
should  now  teach  us.  This  is  too  hard  upon  us.’*  ’ 


Art.  II.  Austria  as  it  is:  or.  Sketches  of  Continental  Courts.  By 
an  Eye-witness.  Small  8vo.  pp.  236.  Price  8^.  6d.  London. 
1828. 

^HIS  is  a  volume  of  slight  manufacture,  but,  on  the  whole, 
of  agreeable  quality.  Without  entering  profoundly  into 
the  character  and  causes  of  the  existing  state  of  things,  it  takes 
a  bird’s-eye  view  of  events,  agencies,  and  conditions,  that  may 
communicate  instruction  to  those  who  have  not  the  means  of 
making  more  extensive  or  authentic  investigation.  It  is  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  public  as  the  production  of  a  native  Austrian,  re¬ 
visiting  his  country  after  an  absence  of  five  years,  and  com¬ 
municating  the  results  of  a  diligent  investigation  of  the  social, 
moral,  and  political  state  of  those  extensive  regions  which  are 
subject  to  tlie  domination  of  Francis  and  the  administration  of 
Metternich.  Abundant  censure  is  dispensed  to  these  worthies. 
The  utter  destitution  of  every  liberal  principle  and  of  every 
generous  feeling  from  their  policy,  whether  domestic  or  ex¬ 
terior,  is  set  forth  in  all  severity.  The  crude  and  ignoble 
seignorage  of  the  former,  with  the  shuffling  intriguery  and 
restless  espionage  of  the  latter,  are  very  unceremoniously 
handled.  All  which  we,  of  course,  cannot  take  upon  our¬ 
selves  either  to  affirm  or  to  question:  we  simply  state  .the 
averments  as  we  find  them  set  down  in  the  indictment  before 
us.  We  would  suggest,  however,  that  there  is  hardly  suffi¬ 
cient  allowance  made  for  the  counteracting  causes  that  are 
obviously  and  actively  at  work,  and  which  are  neutralizing,  in 
a  considerable  degree,  the  well-meant  efforts  of  the  Emperor 
and  his  bosom  counsellor.  It  is  on  all  hands  affirmed,  that 
the  system  of  Austria  is  at  complete  variance  with  every  prin-  - 
ciple  of  rule  that  Englishmen  are  accustomed  to  acknowledge. 
It  makes  no  reference  to  the  rights  of  man,  no  allowance  for 
the  elasticity  of  mind,  no  provision  for  the  ‘  march  of  intellect,* 
no  opening  for  the  moral  or  political  improvement  of  man¬ 
kind.  .  All  is  to  centre  in  the  monarch,  and  every  act  of 
power  or  favour  must  emanate  from  him.  But,  independently 
of  a  great  deal  of  clumsiness  in  the  construction  of  this  rude 
machine,  and  of  consequent  friction  in  its  working,  there  has 
been  a  compulsory  admission  of  discordant  elements  into  its 
mechanism,  that  injures  its  cohesion,  and  ensures  its  ultimate 
failure.  To  say  nothing  of  education,  (that  bitter  pill. which 
oven  absolute  monarchs  are  constrained  to  take,)  or  of  the 
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natural  impatience  of*  bondage  which  is  felt  by  the  most 
degraded  serf,  tl)ere  are  disturbing  forces  in  operation,  from 
the  very  heart  of  Austria  to  the  furthest  limit  of  its  provinces. 

In  the  first  place,  there  is  a  radical  debility  in  the  cardinal 
principle  of  the  system,  the  pivot,  ostensibly  at  least,  on  which 
the  whole  machinery  turns.  The  affectation  of  paternity,  the 
semblance  of  parental  character,  that  distinguishes  the  aspect 
of  the  Austrian  Government  towards  its  subjects,  assumes  an 
air  of  infirm  and  mawkish  inconsistency  when  contrasted  with 
the  heavy  and  unrelaxing  pressure  of  its  sway.  The  Emperor 
is  accessible,  familiar,  even  caressing  in  his  expressions  and 
demeanour.  He  listens  to  the  petitioner  who  seeks  an  audi¬ 
ence,  and  dismisses  him  with  the  epithet,  ‘  my  child*,  and  with 
the  assurance  of  favourable  recollection.  He  mixes,  almost  en 
famitle^  with  his  good  burghers  of  Vienna,  and  seems  really  to 
enjoy  the  opportunity  of  laying  aside  the  reserve  of  royalty, 
and  mingling  with  the  population  of  his  capital  in  their  Sun¬ 
day  evening  carousals  in  the  Prater.  •  All  this  has,  of  course, 
its  effect  on  those  who  are  immediately  in  contact  with  it;  the 
Viennese,  accordingly,  idolize  their  ‘  dearly  beloved  Kayser*, 
and  the  immediate  appanage  of  the  house  of  Ilapsburg,  the 
archdutchy  of  Austria,  is  peopled  by  a  loyal  and  contented 
race.  But  the  out-lying  provinces  have  no  share  in  this  feel¬ 
ing.  They  are  beset  by  none  of  the  illusion  thrown  over  the 
popular  mind  by  this  well-acted  farce;  and  they  are  at  leisure 
to  compare  the  smooth  phraseology  of  fatherly  persuasion, 
with  the  bayonets  and  dungeons  by  which  it  is  enforced.  The 
hypocrisy  is  too  well  understood,  and  the  oppression  too 
severely  felt,  not  to  waken  and  keep  alive  the  keenest  indig¬ 
nation  both  at  the  insult  and  at  the  tyranny,  aggravated  by  the 
odious  contradiction  between  the  profession  and  the  deed. 

Yet  more  formidable  as  a  salient  spring  of  antipathy  and 
suspicious  observation,  is  the  variety  of  tenure  by  which  Aus¬ 
tria  holds  her  authority  over  the  diflerent  races  of  her  subjects, 
and  the  varying  recollections  which  attach  them  to  their  na¬ 
tional  institutions.  The  descendants  of  Rodolph  may  be  be¬ 
loved  in  their  hereditary  dominions,  but  Italy  murmurs  at  the 
German  yoke.  The  Lombard  regrets  the  w^ealth,  the  splen¬ 
dour,  the  glory  of  the  olden  time,  with  its  intellectual  emula¬ 
tions,  its  spirit-stirring  rivalries,  its  excellence  in  learning  and 
the  arts.  Venice  regrets  its  Do^e  and  its  arsenal.  Even  the 
Tyrol  is  not  without  its  causes  ot  discontent.  The  Bohemian 
nobility  acquiesce  reluctantly  in  the  restriction  of  their  Diet 
to  the  mere  functions  of  an  office  for  the  registration  of  edicts 
and  the  repartition  of  taxes.  The  following  description  of 
one  of  these  meetings  gives  an  impressive  picture  of  this  ab- 
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surd  and  insulting  pageantry.  It  is,  however,  well  for  Imman- 
ity,  and  ominous  of  final  disaster  to  despotism,  that  even  the 
show  and  forms  of  constitutional  government  arc  too  dear  to 
their  possessors  to  be  safely  torn  away. 

*  The  avenues  to  the  Imperial  castle,  the  court-yards,  and  the 
stair-case  which  leads  into  the  sitting  chamber,  were  lined  with  the 
(Bohrnischen  Saal)  national  guards.  The  saloon  is  a  square  chamber 
with  two  entrances.  Opposite  the  one  through  which  the  members 
of  the  Diet  enter,  a  platform  is  raised,  on  which  a  chair  is  placed, 
the  whole  surmounted  by  a  canopy,  which  was  elevated ;  tiie  Su¬ 
preme  Burggrave,  as  President  of  the  Diet,  being  only  a  count  by 
birth :  had  he  been  a  prince,  it  w'ould  have  been  lowered^  When 
the  Imperial  Commissaries  entered,  the  whole  assembly  rose.  The 
Supreme  Burggrave,  standing  under  the  canopy,  descended  the  three 
steps,  and  complimented  them ;  after  which  the  members  of  the 
Diet  took  their  seats.  To  the  right  hand  sate  the  Archbishop,  as 
Primate  of  the  kingdom,  covered  with  his  pallium,  and  decorated 
with  the  insignia  of  an  Imperial  order ;  next  to  him,  three  bishops  in 
their  purple  robes ;  the  abbots  in  black  or  white  silk  gowns,  with 
gold  chains  and  crosses.  The  benches  in  front  of  the  canopy  were 
occupied  by  the  lords  of  the  kingdom ;  the  second  order  dressed  in 
their  national  costume — a  red  coat,  richly  embroidered  with  silver, 
epaulettes  of  the  same,  white  breeches,  silk  stockings,  and  a  three- 
cornered  hat  with  bullions.  Many  of  them  bore  orders;  almost  all, 
the  insignia  of  an  Imperial  chamberlain — a  golden  key.  The  knights 
occupied  the  benches  on  the  left,  and  were  dressed  in  the  same  man¬ 
ner.  The  representatives  of  the  cities  were  in  black.  The  Supreme 
Burggrave  addressed  at  first  the  Prince  Archbishop  and  the  spiri¬ 
tual  lords,  in  the  Bohemian  language ;  then  the  temporal  lords  of  the 
kingdom,  princes,  counts,  and  barons  ;  afterwards  the  knights  (Rit- 
terstand)  ;  and  last,  the  representatives  of  the  cities.  Then,  com¬ 
plimentary  addresses  being  over,  one  of  the  secretaries  read  the  Im¬ 
perial  proposition  respecting  the  taxes  to  be  laid  upon  the  kingdom 
tor  the  ensuing  year.  They  were  received  in  silence  with’  a  low  bow. 
The  Supreme  Burggrave  asked  finally,  whether  any  of  the  members 
had  to  propose  matters  respecting  the  good  of  the  kingdom.  A 
deep  silence  reigned  throughout  the  splendid  assembly  :  at  last,  the 
Burggrave  thanked  them  in  the  name  of  their  august  sovereign  for 
their  ready  attendance,  and  the  assembly  broke  up.’ 

How  amazingly  to  the  taste  of  the  excellent  Charles  the 
Tenth  would  be  such  a  showy  office  for  the  registry  of  his 
edicts  !  But  even  in  the  Austrian  dominions,  all  does  not  run 
quite  so  smoothly.  The  Hungarian  nobility  are  a  powerful  and 
high-spirited  order,  and  have  resisted  all  the  Imperial  efforts  to 
cliange  their  Diet  into  an  assembly  of  mutes.  There  is  a  cha¬ 
racteristic  energy  in  the  nation,  that  has  twice  saved  the  Aus¬ 
trian  monarchy,  and  that  would  be  even  more  decidedly  mani¬ 
fested  in  defence  of  its  Institutions.  Ten  millions  of  determined 
Hungarians,  with  their  martial  nobles  at  their  head,  are  not  to 
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be  jested  with;  and  Metternich  himself  is  at  fault  here.  The 
Diet  of  Presbur^  is  the  scene  of  free  discussion  ;  and  when 
the  King  once  complained  that  it  had  been  sitting  four  weeks 
without  doing  anything,  he  w'as  told  by  one  of  its  members, 
that  his  Majesty  had  been  seated  thirty  years  on  the  throne  of 
Hungary  without  doing  anything  for  the  good  of  the  nation. 
When  Wallenstein  conspired  against  his  king,  the  loyalty  of 
the  Hungarians  defeated  his  machinations.  When  Maria 
Theresa  appealed  to  the  same  generous  feeling,  her  call  was 
answered  by  the  universal  enthusiasm  of  the  nobles  and  people. 
And  this  fine  impulse,  this  chivalrous  feeling,  the  present  Em¬ 
peror  and  his  precious  minister  would,  if  possible,  crush,  for 
the  purpose  of  substituting  a  mean,  crawling,  dastardly  prin¬ 
ciple  of  unreasoning,  inanimate -subserviency.  Since  the  year 
1811,  the  Emperor — so,  at  least,  runs  the  accusation — has 
broken  his  w'ord  of  honour  twenty  times,  and  not  kept  it  once. 
The  promised  reduction  of  taxes  has  been  realized  by  a  more 
oppressive  levy ;  the  church  treasures,  taken  under  pledge  of 
restoration,  are  still  confiscated ;  the  internal  trade,  especially 
that  between  Hungary  and  Austria,  is  loaded  with  oppressive 
imposts ;  and  the  ebullition  of  popular  feeling  is  repressed  by 
the  knowledge  that  an  odious  system  of  espionage  pervades 
every  ramification  of  society.  Is  the  professor  of  a  university 
really  learned  ?  he  is  displaced.  Do  the  students  express  their 
indignation  at  this  tyranny?  they  arc  sent  to  the  army.  ‘  Of 
‘  the  horror  which  this  measure  spread  over  the  whole  empire,* 
says  the  present  Writer,  ‘  w’e  know  nothing,  but  it  will  never 
‘  be  forgotten  ....  ‘  it  has  made  the  Emperor  Francis  more 
‘  hated  than  all  his  taxes.*  The  aim  of  every  measure  seems 
to  be,  the  complete  enslavement,  both  moral  and  political,  of 
the  people. 

*  And  this  system  of  degradation,  he  carries  on  in  that  plain,  coarse, 
and  downright  matter-of-fact  manner  with  which  a  cross  master  dis¬ 
poses  of  his  house  affairs.  Compared  with  the  roughness  with  which 
Francis  handles  his  subjects,  by  the  mere  plainness  of  his  manner, 

the  tyranny  of  Napoleon  w’as  a  trifle . There  is  in  this  prince  a 

strange  mixture  of  unassuming  simplicity  and  of  despotic  haughti¬ 
ness;  of  a  truly  jesuitical  craftiness  with  an  apparent  frankness  ;  of 
the  coarsest  and  most  ungrateful  egotism  with  an  apparently  kind- 
hearted  indulgence.  If  you  see  him  driving  his  old-fashioned  green 
caleche  and  two,  dressed  in  a  brown,  shabby  cabotte  (copo/e?),  with 
a  corresponding  hat,  nodding  friendly  to  his  right  and  left,  or  good- 
humouredly  speaking  to  his  grand  chamberlain,  Count  Wobna,  you 
w'ould  think  it  impossible  that  in  him  there  is  the  least  pride.  Again, 
when  you  see  sovereigns  and  princes  approaching  him  with  that  awe 
and  shyness  which  mark  a  decided  distrust,  and  he  Iiimself  just  iw 
plain,  even  as  gross,  as  if  he  spoke  to  the  least  of  his  subjects,  you 
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feci  convinced  that  there  is  occasion  for  being  on  your  guard  against 
an  openness  which  might  send  you  in  the  plainest  way  into  the  dun¬ 
geons  of  Munkatsch,  Komoni  (Koniorn),  or  Spielberg.  He  is  cer¬ 
tainly  not  a  hypocrite,  but  there  is  a  wiliness  and  an  innate  deceit  in 
him,  which  baffles  the  keenest  eye,  and  real!}'  deceived  Napoleon. 
Even  his  own  family  trust  him  little ;  and  though  his  intercourse  w  ith 
them  is  plain,  and  they  mix  on  familiar  terms,  yet  they  always  keep 
their  distance.  Neither  his  brother  nor  the  Crow  n  Prince  is  allowed 
the  least  interference  in  public  business,  except  what  is  allotted  to 
them.* 

He  is  said  to  be  jealous  of  the  Archduke  Charles ;  and  it  is 
supposed  that  he  is  meditating  an  infringement  of  the  Prag¬ 
matic  Sanction,  by  changing  the  order  of  succession  in  favour 
of  his  second  son,  who  is  ‘  clever,*  and  of  ‘  a  prepossessing 
‘  appearance  *,  while  the  Crown  Prince  is  distinguished  by 
‘  absolute  stupidity  *.  He  appears  to  be  uncommonly  fond  of 
the  young  Napoleon,  a  most  interesting  personage,  finely 
formed,  with  all  that  was  beautiful  in  his  father’s  features,  and 
nothing  of  its  sinister  expression.  Instead  of  the  Italian  depth 
of  visual  expression,  he  has  his  mother’s  blue  eye.  His  man¬ 
ners  are  graceful  and  dignified,  and  his  countenance  is  marked 
by  a  touching  character  of  melancholy  thought.  He  rides 
well,  and  is  a  favourite  with  the  soldiery. 

But  we  must  not  forget  the  prime  mover  of  the  political  ma¬ 
chine,  the  subtle,  supple,  insinuating  Metternich.  tiandsome 
in  exterior,  and  graceful  in  demeanour,  this  vizier  can  assume 
every  shape,  and  accommodate  himself  to  every  character  or 
circumstance. 

‘  Never  has  there  been  a  man  more  detested  and  dreaded  than 
Metternich.  From  the  Baltic  to  the  Pyrenees,  from  the  boundaries 
of  Turkey  to  the  borders  of  Holland,  there  is  but  one  voice  heard 
respecting  this  minister — that  of  execration.  As  he  was  the  chief 
instrument  in  new-modelling  the  present  form  of  Europe,  the  author 
and  the  mainspring  of  the  Holy  Alliance,  that  embryo  of  great 
events,  his  character  and  policy  deserve  our  impartial  investigation. 
Metternich  is  descended  from  one  of  the  ancient  but  impoverished 
German  families  which  gave  to  this  country  their  spiritual  princes. 
A  subtle  management  of  affairs  at  the  congress  of  Rastadt,  where  he 
represented  the  Counts  of  Westphalia,  brought  him  under  the  notice 
of  the  Emperor  of  Austria ;  and  he  entered  his  service  as  ambassa¬ 
dor  to  the  court  of  Dresden.  In  the  year  1806,  he  was  appointed 
ambassador  to  the  French  court.  Napoleon  had  just  at  this  time  re¬ 
laxed  from  his  rigour  against  the  ancient  French  nobility,  and  they 
gathered  round  him  in  considerable  numbers.  With  a  free  passport 
to  the  coteries  of  these  families,  from  which,  of  course,  all  the  ille¬ 
gitimate  members  of  the  new  created  nobility  were  excluded,  Met¬ 
ternich  glided  with  that  insinuating  suavity  and  graceful  demeanour 
for  which  he  is  so  justly  celebrated,  not  only  into  the  secrets  and  the 
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chronique  scandaleuse  of  the  French  court,  but  even  into  the  favour  of 
the  leading  characters,  and  of  Napoleon  himself.  It  was  here  he 
imbibed  that  deep  knowledge  of  Napoleon’s  character,  and  penetrated 
those  secrets,  which  enabled  him  to  perform,  a  few  years  afterwards, 
the  political  and  diplomatical  dramas  at  Dresden  and  Prague.  In 
1810,  he  was  appointed  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  in  the  place  of 
Count  Stadion.  How  he  succeeded  to  direct  the  attention  of  Napo¬ 
leon  to  the  Princess  Maria  Louisa ;  how  Prince  Schwartzenberg,  his 
successor,  managed  this  business  ;  and  how  it  finally  ended ;  the  wise 
reader  will  have  a  key  to,  in  what  has  been  said.  Metternich  him¬ 
self  disposed  the  Princess  to  accept  of  Napoleon’s  offer,  and  con¬ 
ducted  her  to  Paris.  Several  hints  respecting  a  reward  for  his  ser¬ 
vices  were  not  understood  by  Napoleon.  We  know  Metternich’s 
character,  and  how  he  made  up  for  the  disappointment  at  a  subse¬ 
quent  more  favourable  opportunity.’ 

What  a  life  such  a  man  must  lead  !  Watching,  like  a  spider 
in  the  centre  of  his  snares,  the  endless  and  intersecting  threads 
of  his  web  of  intrigue.  His  spies  are  everywhere,  his  ma- 
iia'uvres  incessant ;  and,  while  a  broad  and  generous  scheme 
of  policy  would  elevate  his  country,  change  murmurs  and  dis- 
nflection  into  tranquillity  and  attachment,  raise  a  barrier 
against  the  perilous  encroachments  of  Russia,  and  maintain  the 
peace  of  Europe,  he  is,  by  exciting  irritation  at  home  and  sus¬ 
picions  abroad,  collecting  the  materials  for  a  future  explosion, 
and  putting  all  to  hazard  in  favour  of  an  injurious  and  exclu¬ 
sive  system,  that  gives  neither  happiness  to  the  people,  stability 
to  the  throne,  nor  security  to  external  relations.  A  striking 
illustration  of  the  unpopularity  of  the  Government  occurs  in 
the  volume  before  us. 

‘  Young  pork  with  horse-radish,  and  sausages  with  mustard,  and 
Austrian  wine,  is  a  favourite  breakfast  in  Vienna,  called  Grenfleish. 
We  took  it  every  day,  and  went  for  this  purpose  down  into  the 
cotfcc-room.  It  was  the  very  day  when  public  festivities,  in  honour 
of  the  restoration  of  the  Emperor,  were  celebrated.  Three  Hun¬ 
garian  noblemen  stalked  in,  attired  in  their  national  costume — crim¬ 
son-coloured  corsets,  with  light  breeches,  hussar  boots  with  tassels 
of  gold  bullion,  and  the  pelisse  hanging  from  their  shoulders.  They^ 
took  off  their  sabres  and  halpacks,  and  demanded  three  bottles  of 
Uhenish,  and  six  of  Austrian  wine.  The  humble  vintner  w'as  rather 
startled  at  their  demand,  but  obeyed  w’ith  an  Austrian  obsequious¬ 
ness.  “  A  basin !”  said  an  elderly,  stern-looking  cavalier.  It  was 
brought.  “  Pour  the  six  bottles  of  Austrian  wine  into  the  basin !” 
proceeded  the  same  gentleman.  It  was  done.  **  Put  the  three  bot¬ 
tles  of  Hungarian  wine  into  the  water!”  “But,  your  Grace!”  re¬ 
plied  the  trembling  vintner,  “  it  is  not  water;  it  is  the  best  Bisam- 
berger  wine,  from  the  growth  of  1811 !”  “  Put  it  in,”  said  he,  “  and 

get  you  gone !”  Every  eye  w’^as  turned  towards  the  bold  cavaliers, 
who,  in  one  of  the  first  hotels,  dared  thus  to  shew  their  contempt  for 
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Austria.  A  few  minutes  afterwards,  tliree  more  joined  them ;  and 
now  tliey  brought  out  the  healths.  “  Maria  Theresa  !’*  was  roared 
out;  “  P'ivat!  VivatT  replied  the  five  others.  “  To  our  King! — 
Constitutional r  added  the  next.  “  Constitutional T  echoed  the  other 
five.  The  whole  w^as  transacted  in  so  serious  a  manner,  and  with 
such  a  dignity,  or  rather  severity,  as  it  is  impossible  to  describe. 
Not  a  smile,  not  a  glance  at  the  present  guests ;  alone  they  sat — 
alone  they  spoke  ;  silently  they  paid  for  their  breakfast  and  bottles, 
six  of  which  remained  in  the  basin;  and  away  they  went,  with  that 
firm,  martial,  and  measured  step,  which  shook  the  tables,  tumblers, 
and  windows  of  the  massive  building.’ 

The  continental  tour  which  furnishes  a  framework  for  tlicsc 
national  and  political  sketches,  commences  at  Havre;  proceeds 
through  Paris,  Baden,  W urtemburgh ;  stopping  here  to  ana¬ 
thematize  the  harsh  despotism  of  the  late  monarch,  the  ‘  Fat 
^  King’,  and  to  cliaracterize  the  present  as  ‘  rather  a  better  sort 
‘of  man’;  we  have  then,  Frankfort,  Leipsic,  Dresden,  with  a 
merited  eulogy  of  the  ‘  plain  honesty  and  ill-timed  faith’  of  the 
Saxon  monarcli.  At  last  come  the  Austrian  dominions,  and 
the  details,  of  which  we  have  given  enougli  to  shew  the  distin¬ 
guishing  features.  Our  extracts  and  comments  hitherto,  have 
chiefly  concerned  political  matters:  we  shall  give  one  specimen 
of  the  Author’s  talent  for  description. 

‘  Carlsbad  lies  at  the  outskirts  of  the  Erzgeburge.  We  arrived,  the 
morning  of  the  second  day,  after  a  tour  of  fifty-eight  miles,  at  a  |)lat- 
form  from  which  the  road  winds  along  the  ridge  of  a  mountain,  1800 
feet  high,  into  a  deep  valley.  The  town  is  now  horizontally  (perpen¬ 
dicularly?)  at  your  feet,  and  again  moved  from  your  sight  by  the  wind¬ 
ings  of  the  chaussce.  Arches,  from  thirty  to  fifty  feet  high,  rise  from 
the  declivities,  and  support  the  chaussce ;  a  magnificent  specimen  of 
modern  architecture,  which,  for  boldness  and  solidity,  is  superior  to 
every  thing  of  this  kind  on  the  Continent.  The  carriage  rolls  down 
with  case,  without  having  its  wheels  locked ;  and  you  arrive  in  the 
town,  unconscious  of  the  tremendous  height,  till  you  look  up  from 
the  abyss.  Carlsbad  extends  for  about  a  mile  in  a  valley,  from  a 
quarter  to  half  a  mile  in  width,  watered  by  the  small  river  Kopl. 
Close  behind  the  houses,  the  mountains  rise  like  mighty  walls,  in 
precipitous  and  wild  magnificence.  In  the  midst  of  this  pretty  little 
town,  with  about  300  houses,  just  before  the  stone  bridge,  the  Spru- 
dcl  pours  forth  its  boiling  waters.  It  is  covered  with  a  rotunda, 
where  you  behold  fashionables,  of  almost  every  nation,  sipping  and 
scalding  their  lips  with  the  boiling  waters  of  this  celebrated  fountain. 

. The  effective  powers  of  these  waters  are  too  well  known 

to  require  explanation.  They  were  discovered  by  Charles  the 
Fourth,  who,  pursuing  a  deer,  and  on  the  point  of  discharging  his 
arrow,  saw  the  animal  plunge  into  a  well,  from  which  arose  columns 
of  steam.  His  attendants  would  fain  have  persuaded  him  that  it 
^'as  the.  kitchen  of  some  magician :  the  undaunted  and,  for  his  age, 
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enlightened  monarch,  explored  it,  and  thus  bestowed  one  of  the 
greatest  blessings  on  all  tlie  heroes  of  the  quill,  from  the  prime  mi¬ 
nister  down  to  the  poor  author,  who,  as  he  blesses  this  delightful 
spot,  remembers,  not  without  shuddering,  the  ('ongress  of  Carls¬ 
bad/ 

On  the  whole,  though  allowance  is  to  be  made  for  bias  in  all 
such  representations  as  are  here  given,  we  fear  tliat  they  con¬ 
tain,  after  all,  too  much  of  substantial  truth.  The  Divine 
Right  men,  the  fautors  of  Passive  Obedience  and  Non-Resist¬ 
ance  principles,  if  their  impenetrable  prejudices  would  allow 
them  but  to  look  on  things  as  they  arc,  might  learn  from  the 
present  condition  of  the  Continent,  over  too  large  a  portion  of 
its  surface,  that  the  uncontrolled  rule  of  the  one  over  the  many, 
is  destructive  of  human  happiness,  and  degradatory  of  human 
character;  that  it  defeats  the  great  end  of  government,  and 
coimleracts  the  beneficcut  dispensations  of  the  Creator. 


Art.  III.  Narrative  of  a  Journey  through  the  Upper  Provinces  oj 
India.  By  the  late  Right  Rev.  Reginald  Heber,  D.D.  Lord 
Bishop  of  Calcutta.  In  2  vols.  4to.  London.  1828. 

[Concluded  from  Page  318.] 

leaving  the  hills  of  the  Jungleterry  district,  the  flat 
country  of  Rahar  and  Allahabad,  as  far  as  Benares,  pre¬ 
sents  a  vast  extent  of  fertile  soil,  well  cultivated  and  peopled ; 
and  a  striking  change  now  takes  place  in  the  general  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  population. 

‘  The  whole  scene,  in  short*,  says  the  Bishop,  ‘  is  changed  from 
Polynesia’,  (he  has  bt*en  comparing  the  Bengalees  to  the  Otalicit- 
ans,)  ‘  to  the  more  western  parts  of  Asia  and  the  east  of  Europe; 
and  I  could  fancy  myself  in  Persia,  Syria,  or  Turkey,  to  which  the 
increasing  number  of  Mussulmans,  though  still  the  minority,  the 
minarets,  and  the  less  dark  complexion  of  the  people,  much  contri¬ 
bute/  Vol.  11.  p.  357. 

On  the  20tli  of  August,  the  Bishop  reached  Patna,  at  one 
time  the  capital  of  Bahar,  and  supposed  by  Major  Renncll, 
but  erroneously,  to  be  the  representative  of  the  far-famed 
Palibothra.  It  is  still  a  very  large,  and,  viewed  from  the 
water,  a  very  striking  city ;  ‘  full  of  large  buildings,  with  rc- 
‘  mains  of  old  walls  and  towers,  and  bastions  projecting  into 
‘  the  river,  with  a  high  rocky  shore/  In  its  apparent  extent 
and  prosperity,  it  far  exceeds  Dacca,  but  falls  short  of  it  in 
the  beauty  and  grandeur  of  its  ruins.  The  continued  mass  of 
buildings  extends  about  four  miles  along  the  river;  when  it 
changes  into  scattered  cottages  and  bungalows  interspersed 
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with  trees,  which  continue  till  some  more  large  and  handsome 
buildings  appear  three  miles  further.  This  is  Bankipoor, 
where  are  the  Company’s  opium-warehouses,  the  courts  of 
justice,  and  the  residences  of  most  of  their  civil  servants  be¬ 
longing  to  the  district.  The  great  military  station  of  Dinapoor 
is  between  seven  and  eight  miles  distant.  Between  Chuprah 
and  Buxar,  the  Bishop  overtook  a  number  of  vessels;  two  of 
them  of  a  curious  and  characteristic  description. 

‘  One  was  a  budgerow  pretty  deeply  laden,  with  a  large  blue  board 
on  its  side,  like  that  of  an  academy  in  England,  inscribed,  “  Goods 
for  Sale  on  Commission  ” ;  being,  in  fact,  strictly  a  floating  shop 
which  supplied  all  the  smaller  stations  with  what  its  owners  would 
probably  call,  “  pAtropc  articles.”  The  other  w'as  a  more  elegant 
vessel  of  the  same  kind,  being  one  of  the  prettiest  pinnaces  1  ever 
saw,  with  an  awming  spread  over  the  quarter-deck,  under  which  sate 
a  lady  and  two  gentlemen  reading,  and  looking  so  comfortable  that 
I  could  have  liked  to  join  their  party.  I  found  that  it  w’as  the  float¬ 
ing  shop  of  a  wealthy  tradesman  at  Dinapoor,  who,  towards  the 
middle  of  the  rains,  always  sets  out  in  this  manner  with  his  wife,  to 
make  the  tour  of  the  upper  Provinces,  as  high  as  liis  boat  can  carry 
liim  ;  ascending,  alternate  years,  or  as  he  finds  most  custom,  to  Agra, 
IMeerut,  or  Lucknow,  by  their  respective  rivers,  and  furnishing 
glass,  cutlery,  perfumery,  &c.  ^'c.  to  the  mountaineers  of  Deyra 
Doon,  and  the  Zennanas  of  Uunjeet  Singh  and  Scindcah.  VVo 
passed  in  the  course  of  this  day,  the  mouths. of  no  fewer  than  three 
great  rivers  falling  into  the  Ganges  from  ditterent  quarters ;  the 
Soane  from  the  south  and  the  mountains  of  Gundwana,  the  Gun- 
duch  from  Nepaul,  and  the  Dewah  from  (I  believe)  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  Almorah*.  Each  of  the  three  is  larger  and  of  longer 
course  than  the  Thames  or  the  Severn.  What  an  idea  does  this 
give  us  of  the  scale  on  which  Nature  works  in  these  countries !  ’ 

Vol.  II.  pp.  i^50,  1. 

Buxar  is  remarkable  as  giving  its  name  to  the  memorable 
battle  which  confirmed  to  the  British  the  possession  of  Bengal 
and  Bahar.  It  is  a  large  and  respectable  IVIiissulman  town. 
At  Ghazeepoor,  the  next  town,  ‘  the  mosques  and  the  Mussul- 
‘  mans  in  the  shops  and  the  streets,  arc  so  numerous,  and  there 
‘arc  so  few  pagodas  of  any  importance  visible’,  that  the 
Bishop  began  to  think  that  he  had  bidden  adieu  for  the  time 
to  the  votaries  of  Brahma.  The  Mussulmans  arc  very  numer¬ 
ous,  however,  only  in  the  large  towns;  and  taking  the  whole 
province,  he  was  assured,  that  they  form  ‘  barely  an  eleventh 
‘part’  of  the  population.  So  greatly  does  the  proportion 
vary  in  different  districts,  that  it  is  dillicult  to  strike  the  aver¬ 
age.  In  the  Calcutta  division  of  the  Bengal  Presidency,  it 


*  The  Deva,  Goggra,  or  Sareya  river,  flowing  from  Kumaoon. 
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approaches  to  one  in  eiglit  of  the  population.  In  some  parts 
of  tlic  Dacca  division,  the  Mohamiueclans  outnumber  the  Hin¬ 
doos  ;  and  in  others,  they  are  as  six  or  seven  to  ten.  In  the  Patna 
division,  the  proportion  varies  from  one  to  four,  to  one  to  fifty. 
In  the  greater  part  of  the  Benares  division,  the  proportion  is  two 
to  thirteen.  In  the  provinces  of  the  Dcccan,  it  is  generally 
about  one  to  ten.  It  is  remarkable,  how  much  the  Mohamme¬ 
dan  population  has  been  overlooked  or  kept  out  of  sight  in 
most  of  the  discussions  respecting  the  structure  of  Indian  so¬ 
ciety,  the  unchangeableness  of  its  institutions,  the  innocence 
and  purity  of  the  meek  idolaters,  and  so  forth.  Of  the  eighty 
or  ninety  millions  assigned  to  British  India,  not  less  than 
eleven  or  twelve  millions,  probably,  are  Mussulmans ;  to  say 
nothing  of  the  Parsees,  Armenians,  Neslorians,  Jews,  Portu¬ 
guese,  Anglo-Indians,  &c.  whose  nnn)bers  bear,  in  some  parts, 
a  similar  proportion  to  that  of  the  natives,  and  cannot  amount 
to  less  than  three  or  four  millions  more. 

Notwithstanding  the  apparent  ascendancy  of  ^lohammcdlsm 
at  Ohnzeepoor,  Suttees  are  more  abundant  in  this  district,  we 
are  told,  tlian  even  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Calcutta.  The 
return  of  the  preceding  year  amounted  to  above  forty ;  and 
there  were  several,  of  which  no  account  was  given  to  the 
magistrate. 

‘  It  has  been  indeed ",  remarks  the  Bishop,  ‘  a  singular  oviission 
on  the  part  of  Government^  that,  though  an  ordinance  has  been 
passed,  commanding  all  persons  celebrating  a  suttee  to  send  in 
notice  of  their  intention  to  the  nearest  police-officer,  no  punishment 
has  ex'cr  been  prescribed  for  neglect  of  this  order  ;  nor  has  it  ever  been 
embodied  in  the  standing  regulations,  so  as  to  make  it  laiv,  or  authorize 
a  magistrate  to  commit  to  prison  for  contempt  of  it.  If  Govern¬ 
ment  mean  their  orders  respecting  the  publicity  of  suttees  to  he 
obeyed,  they  must  give  it  the  proper  efficacy ;  while,  if  suttees  are 
not  under  the  inspection  of  the  police,  the  most  horrible  murders 
may  be  committed  under  their  name.*  Vol.  I.  p.  267. 

If  the  Bishop  is  correct  in  his  information,  that  the  number 
of  suttees  is  greater  at  Cihazeepoor,^  than  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Calcutta,  there  is  reason  to  conclude  that  the  official  returns 
must  tall  very  far  short  of  the  truth.  In  the  year  1821,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  documents  laid  before  Parliament,  the  number 
of  suttees  registered  in  the  Ghazeepoor  district,  was  thirty- 
three,  and  those  of  the  Benares  division  (in  which  it  is  inclu¬ 
ded),  ninety-three ;  the  population  being  nearly  eight  millions. 
In  the  same  year,  the  suttees  in  the  suburbs  of  Calcutta  and 
the  twenty-four  pergunnahs,  amounted  to  fifty-six ;  and  the 
total  of  those  in  the  Calcutta  division,  was  348,  with  a  popula¬ 
tion  of  not  ten  millions.  Unless,  then,  in  the  one  case,  the 
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number  of  which  no  account  is  given  to  the  magistratei  very 
far  exceeds  the  number  registered,  the  Bishop  was  greatly 
niisinformcd.  At  all  events,  the  notorious  fact  is  highly  de¬ 
serving  of  attention,  that  the  number  registered  should  be  so 
inuch  greater  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  scat  of  the  British 
Government.  For  this,  INlr.  Oakley,  a  Hooghley  magistrate, 
endeavours,  indeed,  to  account,  by  ascribing  its  greater  pier 
valence  there,  to  the  profligate  habits  by  which  the  inliabitanls 
of  the  Calcutta  district  are  distinguished.  ‘  Where  Hindooism 
‘  is  in  perfection,  compared  with  other  tilaces’,  he  says,  ‘  there 
‘  it  least  obtains.’  In  fact.  Bishop  lleber  subsequently  re¬ 
marks,  that  he  had  not  found  this  horrible  custom  common 
in  any  part  of  India,  ^except  in  Bengal  a?id  some  parts  of 
^  BaharJ  (p.  678.)  And  in  those  provinces,  lliiidooisin  is 
certainly  less  pure  and  less  predominant  than  in  most  parts  of 
India.  The  increased  frequency  of  these  infernal  sacrifices  in 
Bengal,  is  clearly  chargeable  upon  the  Calcutta  Government, 
whose  mischievous  half-measure  has  legalized  the  jiractice,  ‘  to 
‘  the  great  joy  and  beneflt  of  the  Brahmins,  securing  to  them, 

‘  and  even  increasing  their  fees  by  multiplying  the  formalities.’* 
And  here,  we  have  the  testimony  of  the  Bishop,  that,  for  its 
professed  object,  the  securing  of  the  publicity  of  suttees,  that 
measure  has  proved  both  abortive  and  delusive;  so  much  so  as 
to  bring  into  question  the  intention  of  its  framers.  For  any 
good  purpose,  it  has  been  absolutely  inefllcient  and  useless;  its 
only  operation  has  been  to  systematize,  legalize,  and  extend  the 
practice ;  to  make  it  more  popular  and  more  respectable,  and 
to  increase  indefinitely  the  difliculty  of  abolishing  it  at  any 
future  period.  The  Mogul  Government,  the  Portuguese,  the 
Dutch,  the  Danish,  and  the  French,  in  their  respective  settle¬ 
ments,  uniformly  discounteiianced  the  practice.  The  British 
Government  is  the  only  European  power  in  India  by  whom  it 
has  been — not  simply  tolerated,  but — sanctioned.  What  is 
that  British  Government?  It  is  not  the  Governor-General; 
it  is  not  the  Com})any ;  it  is  not  the  Board  of  Control.  The 
only  permanent  Indian  Government  is  a  mysterious,  irrespon¬ 
sible  junta,  who,  under  the  name  of  a  Council,  wield  the  powers 
of  empire  over  millions  of  their  fellow-creatures;  their  only 
qualification  being,  in  too  many  cases,  a  twelve  years’  service 
that  has  divested  them  of  the  best  feelings  with  which  they  left 
their  native  land.  Rarely  has  India  been  blessed  with  a  wise 
and  upright  governor  who  was  not  thwarted  by  an  intriguing, 
venal,  or  incompetent  council.  Never  has  there  taken  place  a 


*  See  the  Parliamentary  Evidence  in  Peggs’s  “  Suttees*  Cry  to 
Britain.”  Second  Edition.  Sect.  V.  , 
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beneficial  reform,  an  act  of  splendid  justice  or  policy,  that  \m 
not  found  its  chief  opponents  among  the  civil  servants  of  the 
Company.  Things  are  much  changed  for  the  better  in  this 
respect,  even  at  Calcutta ;  but  it  speaks  strongly  for  the  necessity 
of  inquiry  into  the  true  character  of  this  Colonial  Ministry,  the 
Mutseddies  of  Calcutta,  that  the  practice  of  suttees  still  finds 
its  apologists  among  the  *  members  of  Government*  there. 

‘  They  conceive/  says  the  Bishop,  ‘  that  the  likeliest  method  to 
make  the  custom  more  popular  than  it  is,  would  be,  to  forbid  it,  and 
make  it  a  point  of  honour  with  the  natives;  and  that,  if  we  desire  to 
convert  the  Hindoos,  we  must,  above  all  things,  be  careful  to  keep 
Government  entirely  out  of  sight  in  all  the  means  which  we  em[iloy, 
and  to  be  even,  if  possible,  over  •scrupulous  ^  in  not  meddling  with,  or 
impeding  those  customs  which,  however  horrid,  are  become  sacred 
in  their  estimation,  and  are  only  to  be  destroyed  by  convincing  and 
changing  the  public  mind.’  Vol.  I.  p.  28. 

And  yet,  while  urging  these  hollow  pretences,  these  over- 
scrupulous  governors  have  meddled^  not  to  destroy,  but  to  per¬ 
petuate  these  horrid  customs;  have  themselves  made  them  a 
point  of  honour  with  the  natives,  and  increased  their  popularity. 
Of  their  desire  to  convert  the  Hindoos,  according  to  their  own 
shewing,  we  may  judge  by  this  circumstance. 

The  fact  is,  that  the  objections  which  are  brought  against  a 
legislative  prohibition  of  this  form  of  suicide  and  murder — for 
a  suttee  involves  a  complication  of  both — would  have  lain 
equally  against  the  punishment  of  murder  in  any  other  form. 
Bishop  Heber,  though  disposed  to  think  very  favourably  of  the 
Hindoos  in  general,  as  constitutionally  kind-hearted,  indus¬ 
trious,  sober,  and  peaceable,  thinks  it  very  likely,  that  a  son  who 
wished  to  get  rid  of  his  mother,  might  carry  her  to  the  stake, 
under  pretence  of  a  suttee  *. 

^  Of  the'  reasoning  by  which  the  pretended  system  of  non-inter¬ 
ference  is  defended,  and  of  the  enlightened  Christian  spirit  of  its  ad¬ 
vocates,  we  have  a  highly  characteristic  specimen  in  the  pages  of 
Col.  Wilks.  ‘  It  has  been  thought  *  (he  says)  *  an  abomination  not  to 
‘  be  tolerated,  that  a  widow  should  immolate  herself  on  the  funeral 

*  pile  of  her  deceased  husband.  But  what  judgement  should  we  pro- 

*  nounce  on  the  Hindoo  who  (if  any  of  our  institutions  admitted  the 

*  parallel)  should  forcibly  pretend  to  stand  between  a  Christian  and 
‘  the  hope  of  eternal  salvation  ?  And  shall  we  not  hold  him  to  be  a 

*  driveller  in  politics  and  morals,  a  fanatic  in  religion,  and  a  pretender 

*  in  humanity,  who  would  forcibly  wrest  this  hope  from  the  Hindoo 
«  widow  ?’  Wilks’s  South  of  India,  Vol.  I.  p.  499.  1810.  The  at¬ 
tack  on  *  Mr.  Fowler  Buxton  ’  in  the  Quarterly  Review  for  advocat¬ 
ing  the  abolition  of  suitces,  was  in  precisely  the  same  spirit  of  imbecile 
arrogance. 
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<  How  little  the  Interference  of  neighbours/  he  adds,  *  Is  to  be  ap- 
prelicnded  in  such  cases,  and  how  little  a  female  death  is  cared  for, 
may  appear  by  another  circumstance,  which  occurred  a  short  time 
ago  at  a  small  distance  from  Ghazeepoor.  In  consequence  of  a  dis¬ 
pute  which  had  taken  place  between  two  small  freeholders  about 
some  land,  one  of  the  contending  parties,  an  old  man  of  seventy  and 
upwards,  brought  his  wife  (of  the  same  age)  to  the  field  in  question, 
forced  her,  with  the  assistance  of  their  children  and  relations,  into  a 
little  straw  hut  built  for  the  purpose,  and  burned  her  and  the  hut  to¬ 
gether;  in  order  that  her  death  might  bring  a  curse  on  the  soil,  and 
her  spirit  haunt  it  after  death,  so  that  his  successful  antagonist  might 
never  derive  any  advantage  from  it.  On  some  horror  and  surprise 
being  expressed  by  the  gentleman  who  told  me  this  case,  one  of  the 
officers  of  his  court,  the  same  indeed  who  had  reported  it  to  him,  not 
as  a  horrible  occurrence,  but  as  a  proof  how  spiteful  the  parties  had 
been  against  each  other,  said  very  coolly  :  “  VVhy  not  ? — she  was  a 
very  old  woman, — what  use  was  she?”  The  old  murderer  was  in 
prison  ;  but  my  friend  said,  he  had  no  doubt  that  his  interference  in 
such  a  case  between  man  and  wife^  was  regarded  as  singularly  vexa¬ 
tious  and  oppressive ;  and  he  added :  **  The  truth  is,  so  very  little 
value  do  these  people  set  on  their  own  lives,  that  we  cannot  wonder 
at  their  caring  little  for  the  life  of  one  another.  The  cases  of  suicide 
which  come  before  me,  double  those  of  suttees*.  Men,  and  still 
more,  women,  throw  themselves  dow  n  wells,  or  drink  poison,  for  ap¬ 
parently  the  slightest  reasons  ;  generally  out  of  some  quarrel,  and  in 
order  that  their  blood  may  lie  at  their  enemy's  door ;  and  unless  the 
criminal  in  question  had  had  an  old  woman  at  hand  and  in  his  power, 
he  was  likely  enough  to  have  burned  himself.”  Human  sacrifices,  as 
of  children,  are  never  heard  of  noxa  in  these  provinces ;  but  it  still 
sometimes  happens,  that  a  leper  is  burned  or  buried  alive ;  and  as 
these  murders  are  somewhat  blended  also  with  religious  feeling,  a 
leper  being  supposed  to  be  accursed  of  the  gods,  the  Sudder  De~ 
tvanneey  acting  on  the  same  principle,  discourages,  as  I  am  told,  all 
interference  w  ith  the  practice.*  Vol.  I.  pp.  268,  9. 

Most  certain  it  is,  that  the  hanging  of  a  Brahmin  for  com¬ 
mitting  murder,  was  a  far  more  violent  innovation  upon  Hindoo 
institutions  and  prejudices,  than  the  prohibition  of  suttees  can 
possibly  be  regarded  by  the  most  over-scrupulous  or  timid  of 
Indian  legislators.  And  if  it  be  intolerant  to  hinder  the  Brah¬ 
mins  from  religiously  burning  a  leper  or  an  old  woman,  we 
cannot  see  why  the  monks  of  Spain  should  be  prevented  from 
burning  a  Jew  or  a  heretic ;  such  murders  being  not  less 
‘  blended  with  religious  feeling,’  and  the  victim  being  in  like 
manner  regarded  as  accursed  of  God.  Yet,  these  same  fa- 

*  One  reason  that  suttees  are  less  numerous  in  Benares  than  in 
many  parts  of  India,  is,  that  *Jucl  is  extremely  dear*.  The  suicides 
drowm  themselves. 
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vourers  of  religious  murders  and  religious  suicides,  would,  no 
doubt,  as  sound  Protestants,  affect  horror  at  an  auto  da  fe^  and 
sicken  at  any  fanaticism  but  that  of  Indian  idolatry.  Wc  must 
not,  however,  suffer  ourselves  to  be  detained  any  longer  by  this 
affecting  and  revolting  subject.  Of  the  Hindoo  Athens,  wc  have 
the  following  spirited  description. 

*  Benares  is  a  very  remarkable  city,  more  entirely  and  characteris¬ 
tically  Eastern  than  any  which  I  have  yet  seen,  and  at  the  same  time 
altogether  different  from  any  thing  in  Bengal.  No  Europeans  live 
in  the  town,  nor  are  the  streets  w  ide  enough  for  a  wheel-carriage. 
Mr.  Frazer’s  gig  was  stopped  short  almost  in  its  entrance,  and  the 
rest  of  the  way  was  passed  in  tonjons,  through  alleys  so  crow  ded,  so 
narrow,  and  so  winding,  that  even  a  tonjon  sometimes  passed  with 
difficulty.  The  houses  are  mostly  lofty ;  none,  I  think,  less  than 
two  stories,  most  of  three,  and  several  of  five  or  six,  a  sight  which  I 
now  for  the  first  time  saw  in  India.  The  streets,  like  those  of  Ches¬ 
ter,  are  considerably  lower  than  the  ground-floors  of  the  houses, 
w'hich  have  mostly  arched  rows  in  front,  with  little  shops  behind 
them.  Above  these,  the  houses  are  richly  embellished  with  veran¬ 
dahs,  galleries,  projecting  oriel  w  indows,  and  very  broad  and  over¬ 
hanging  eaves,  supported  by  carved  brackets.  The  number  of  tem¬ 
ples  is  very  great,  mostly  small,  and  stuck  like  slirincs  in  tlie  angles  of 
the  streets,  and  under  the  shadow^  of  the  lofty  houses.  Their  forms, 
liow’ever,  are  not  ungraceful ;  and  many  of  them  are  entirely  covered 
over  with  beautiful  and  elaborate  carvings  of  flowers,  animals,  and 
palm-branches,  equalling  in  minuteness  and  richness  the  best  speci¬ 
mens  that  I  have  seen  of  Gothic  or  Grecian  architecture.  The  ma¬ 
terial  of  the  buildings  is  a  very  good  stone  from  Chunar;  but  the 
Hindoos  here  seem  fond  of  painting  them  a  deep  red  colour,  and,  in¬ 
deed,  of  covering  the  more  conspicuous  parts  of  their  houses  with 
paintings  in  gaudy  colours,  of  flow  er-pots,  men,  w'omen,  bulls,  ele¬ 
phants,  gods  and  goddesses,  in  all  their  many-formed,  many-headed, 
many-handed,  and  many-weaponed  varieties.  The  sacred  bulls  de¬ 
voted  to  Siva,  of  every  age,  tame  and  familiar  as  mastiffs,  walk  lazily 
up  and  down  these  narrow  streets,  or  are  seen  lying  across  them, 
and  hardly  to  be  kicked  up,  (any  blows,  indeed,  given  them  must  be 
of  the  gentlest  kind,  or  woe  be  to  the  profane  wretch  who  braves  the 
prejudices  of  this  fanatic  population,)  in  order  to  make  way  for  the 
tonjon.  Monkeys  sacred  to  llunimaun,  the  divine  ape  w  ho  conquered 
Ceylon  for  llama,  are,  in  some  parts  of  the  town,  equally  numerous, 
clinging  to  all  the  roofs  and  little  projections  of  the  temples,  putting 
their  impertinent  heads  and  hands  into  every  fruiterer’s  or  confec¬ 
tioner’s  shop,  and  snatching  the  food  from  the  children  at  their  meals. 
Faqueer’s  houses,  as  they  are  called,  occur  at  every  turn,  adorned 
with  idols,  and  sending  out  an»  unceasing  tinkling  and  strumming  of 
vinas,  biyals,  and  other  discordant  instruments  ;  while  religious  men¬ 
dicants  of  every  Hindoo  sect,  offering  every  conceivable  deformity 
which  chalk,  cow’-dung,  disease,  matted  locks,  distorted  limbs,  and 
disgusting  and  hideous  attitudes  of  penance  can  shew',  literally  lii^ 
the  principal  streets  on  both  sides.  The  number  of  blind  persons  ib 
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tery  great;  (I  was  going  to  say  of  lepers  also,  but  I  am  not  sure 
whether  the  appearance  on  the  skin  may  not  have  been  filth  and 
chalk;)  and  here  I  saw  repeated  instances  of  that  penance  of  which 
I  had  heard  much  in  Europe,  of  men  with  their  legs  or  arms  volun¬ 
tarily  distorted  by  keeping  them  in  one  position,  and  their  hands 
clenched,  till  the  nails  grew  out  at  their  backs.  Their  pitiful  excla¬ 
mations  as  we  passed,  “  A^a  Sahiby'  “  Topee  Sa^ib,**  (the  usual 
names  in  Hindustan  for  an  European)  **  khana  he  xaaste  kooch  cheez 
do,**  (give  me  something  to  eat,)  soon  drew  from  me  what  few  pice 
I  had  ;  but  it  was  a  drop  of  w  ater  in  the  ocean,  and  the  importunities 
of  the  rest,  as  w  e  advanced  into  the  city,  were  almost  drowned  in  the 
hubbub  which  surrounded  us.  Such  are  the  sights  and  sounds  which 
greet  a  stranger  on  entering  this  “  the  most  Holy  City  ”  of  Hin- 
dostan,  “  the  Lotus  of  the  world,  not  founded  on  common  earth,  but 
on  the  point  of  Siva’s  trident ;  ”  a  place  so  blessed,  that  whoever  dies 
here,  of  whatever  sect,  even  though  he  should  be  an  eater  of  beef,  so 
he  will  but  be  charitable  to  the  poor  Brahmins,  is  sure  of  .salvation.  It 
is,  in  fact,  this  very  holiness  which  makes  it  the  common  resort  of 
beggars ;  since,  besides  the  number  of  pilgrims,  which  is  enormous 
from  every  part  of  India,  as  well  as  from  Tibet  and  the  Birman  em¬ 
pire,  a  great  multitude  of  rich  individuals  in  the  decline  of  life,  and 
almost  all  the  great  men  who  are,  from  time  to  time,  disgraced,  or 
banished  from  home  by  the  revolutions  which  arc  continually  occur¬ 
ring  in  the  Hindoo  states,  come  hither  to  wash  away  their  sins,  or  to 
fill  up  their  vacant  hours  with  the  gaudy  ceremonies  of  their  religion, 
and  really  give  away  great  sums  in  profuse  and  indiscriminate  charity.’ 

Vol.  I.  pp.  282 — 4. 

On  penetrating  further  into  the  city,  the  Bishop  was  sur¬ 
prised  at  the  large,  lofty,  and  handsome  dwelling-houses,  the 
well-furnished  bazars,  and  the  hum  of  business  that  was  going 
on  in  the  midst  of  all  this  wretchedness  and  hinalicism.  The 
following  is  a  description  of  a  private  dwelling,  belonging  to 
two  minors,  the  sons  of  a  wealthy  baboo  or  Hindoo  gentleman. 

*  It  w'as  a  striking  building,  and  had  the  advantage,  very  unusual 
in  Benares,  of  having  a  vacant  area  of  some  size  before  the  door, 
which  gave  us  an  opportunity  of  seeing  its  architecture.  It  is  very 
irregular,  built  round  a  small  court,  two  sides  of  which  are  taken  up 
by  the  dwelling-house,  the  others  by  offices.  The  house  is  four  lofty 
stories  high,  with  a  tower  over  the  gate,  of  one  story  more.  The 
front  has  small  windows  of  various  forms,  some  of  them  projecting  on 
brackets  and  beautifully  carved ;  and  a  great  part  of  the  wall  itself 
is  covered  with  a  carved  pattern  of  sprigs,  leaves,  and  flowers,  like 
an  old  fashioned  paper.  The  whole  is  of  stone,  but  painted  a 
deep  red.  The  general  effect  is  by  no  means  unlike  some  of  the 
palaces  at  Venice,  as  represented  in  Canaletti’s  views.  We  entered  a 
gateway  similar  to  that  of  a  college,  with  a  groined  arch  of  beauti¬ 
fully  rich  carving,  like  that  on  the  roof  of  Christ  Church  great  gate¬ 
way,  though  much  smaller.  On  each  side  is  a  deep,  richly  carved 
recess,  like  a  shrine,  in  which  arc  idols  with  lamps  before  them,  the 
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household  gods  of  the  family.  The  court  is  crowded  with  plantains 
and  rose-trees,  with  a  raised  and  ornamented  well  in  its  centre.  On 
the  left  hand,  a  narrow  and  deep  flight  of  stone  steps,  the  meanest 
part  of  the  fabric,  witliout  balustrades,  and  looking  like  the  approach 
to  an  English  granary,  led  to  the  first  story.  At  their  foot,  we  were 
received  by  the  two  young  heirs,  stout  little  fellows  of  thirteen  and 
twelve,  escorted  by  their  uncle,  an  immensely  fat  Brahmin  pundit, 
who  is  the  spiritual  director  of  the  family,  and  a  little  shrewd-looking, 
smooth-spoken,  but  vulgar  and  impudent  man,  who  called  himself 
their  Moonshee.  They  led  us  up  to  the  show-rooms,  which  are 
neither  large  nor  numerous;  they  are,  however,  very  beautifully 
carved,  and  the  principal  of  them,  which  occupies  the  first  floor  of  the 
gateway,  and  is  a  square  with  a  Gothic  arcade  round  it,  struck  me 
as  exceedingly  comfortable.  The  centre,  about  fiiteen  feet  square, 
is  raised  and  covered  with  a  carpet,  serving  as  a  divan.  The  arcade 
round  is  flagged  with  a  good  deal  of  carving  and  ornament,  and  is 
so  contrived  that,  on  a  very  short  notice,  four  streams  of  water,  one 
in  the  centre  of  each  side,  descend  from  the  roof  like  a  permanent 
shower-bath,  and  fall  into  stone  basins  sunk  beneath  the  floor,  and 
covered  with  a  sort  of  open  fretwork,  also  of  stone.  These  rooms 
were  hung  with  a  good  many  English  prints  of  the  common  paltry 
description,  which  was  fashionable  twenty  years  ago,  of  Sterne  and 
poor  Maria  (the  boys  supposed  this  to  be  a  doctor  feeling  a  lady’s 
pulse),  the  Sorrows  of  Werter,  &c.,  together  with  a  daub  of  the 
present  Emperor  of  Delhi,  and  several  portraits  in  oil,  of  a  much 
better  kind,  of  the  father  of  these  boys,  some  of  his  powerful  native 
friends  and  employers,  and  of  a  very  beautiful  woman  of  European 
complexion,  but  in  an  Eastern  dress,  of  whom  the  boys  knew  nothing, 
or  would  say  nothing  more,  than  that  the  picture  was  painted  for  their 
father,  by  Lall-jee  of  Patna.  I  did  not,  indeed,  repeat  the  question, 
because  1  knew  the  reluctance  with  which  all  Eastern  nations  speak 
of  their  women ;  but  it  certainly  had  the  appearance  of  a  portrait, 
and,  as  w'ell  as  the  old  Baboo’s  picture,  would  have  been  called  a 
creditable  painting  in  most  gentlemen’s  houses  in  England.’ 

pp.  285,  286. 

One  of  the  most  singular  and  interesting  objects  in  Benares 
is  the  ancient  observatory,  founded  before  the  Mussulman  con¬ 
quest,  and  still  very  entire,  though  no  longer  made  use  of. 
As  a  special  favour,  the  Bishop  was  permitted  to  see  a  Jain 
temple. 

*  The  priest  led  us  into  a  succession  of  six  small  rooms,  with  an 
altar  at  the  end  of  each,  not  unlike  those  in  Roman  Catholic  chapels, 
with  a  little  niche  on  one  side,  resembling  what,  in  such  churches,  is 
called  the  Piscina*  In  the  centre  of  each  room  was  a  large  tray  with 
rice  and  ghee  strongly  perfumed,  apparently  as  an  offering ;  and  in 
two  or  three  of  them  were  men  seated  on  their  heels  on  the  floor, 
with  their  hands  folded  as  in  prayer  or  religious  contemplation.  Over 
each  ot^  the  altars  was  an  altar-piece,  a  large  bas-relief  in  marble, 
containing,  the  first,  five,  the  last  in  succession,  twenty-five  figures, 
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all  of  men  sitting  cross-legged ;  one  considerably  larger  than  the  rest, 
and  represented  as  a  Negro.  He,  the  priest  said,  was  their  god ;  the 
rest  were  the  different  bodies  which  he  had  assumed  at  different 
epochs  when  he  had  become  incarnate  to  instruct  mankind  ....  They 
call  their  god  Purnavesa,  but  he  is  evidently  the  same  person  as  Bud¬ 
dha,  being  identified  by  his  Negro  features  and  curled  hair,  and  by 
the  fact  which  the  priest  mentioned,  that  he  had  many  worshippers  in 
Pega  and  Tibet/  Vol.  I.  pp.  292,  3. 

In  Rajpootana,  the  Jain  deity,  we  are  told,  is  styled  Painndth. 
Purnavesa  is  probably  a  mistake  for  Pars\vanatha,  who,  as  well 
as  Buddha,  has  been  regarded  as  only  another  form  of  Vishnoo. 
In  Bahar,  the  Jains  are  called  Srawacs.  They  worship  their 
twenty-four  great  teachers,  usually  called  avatars.  Of  this 
singular  sect,  wc  sliall  have  occasion  to  give  a  further  account 
hereafter.  The  Bishop  received  a  visit  from  the  Rajah  of  Be¬ 
nares,  a  middle-aged,  very  corpulent  man,  *  not  unlike  an  Eng- 
‘  lish  farmer’,  who  is  said  to  be  rich  ;  ^  and  the  circumstances 
‘  of  his  family,’  it  is  added,  ‘  have  materially  improved  the 
‘  conquest  of  Benares  by  the  English  from  the  Mussulmans.’ 
Had  the  Bishop  never  heard  of  such  a  person  as  Rajah  Cheyte 
Sing,  whose  cruel  fate  formed  one  of  the  chief  articles  of  im¬ 
peachment  brought  against  Mr.  Hastings  ?  This,  we  cannot 
suppose ;  although  the  only  reference  to  that  celebrated  governor 
is  the  following. 

^  The  behaviour  of  Lord  Hastings  (to  Shah  Allum)  was  very  dis- 
advantageously  contrasted,  in  Benares,  with  that  of  Warren  Has¬ 
tings,  who,  in  the  height  of  his  power  and  conquests,  gained  infinite 
popularity  by  riding  publicly  through  the  city,  as  usual  with  the  high 
functionaries  of  the  court  of  Delhi,  behind  the  howdah  of  the  here¬ 
ditary  prince,  with  a  fan  of  peacock’s  feathers  in  his  hand.’ 

Vol.  I.  p.  298. 

This  infinite  popularity  must  surely  have  been  confined  to 
the  Moslems.  It  did  not  at  all  events  prevent  the  necessity  of 
his  taking  refuge  in  the  fortress  of  Chunar,  when,  by  placing 
the  Rajah  under  arrest,  he  raised  an  insurrection  throughout 
the  district,  of  the  most  alarming  character.  When  a  new  rajah 
was  set  up  by  Hastings  as  a  pageant  successor  to  his  victim,  the 
annual  tribute  was  raised,  while  both  the  civil  and  criminal 
jurisdiction  of  the  city  and  district  were  taken  from  him,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  power  of  the  mint  *.  So  much  for  the  material 
improvement  made  in  the  circumstances  of  the  Rajah’s  family 
by  the  English  !  This  is  not  the  only  instance  in  which  we  have 
been  surprised  at  Bishop  Heber’s  strange  inaccuracy  of  his- 


*  Mills’s  India.  Vol.  iv.  p.  349. 
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torical  information.  Invaluable  as  are  his  own  personal  ob¬ 
servations,  the  statements  which  he  gives  upon  hearsay,  must 
be  received  with  extreme  caution,  as  he  was  evidently  sur¬ 
rounded  by  those  whose  prejudices  or  ignorance  were  often  the 
occasion  of  his  being  misinformed  and  misled.  The  elevation 
of  the  Nawab  of  Outle  to  the  kingly  title,  he  tells  us,  has  awa¬ 
kened  questions  and  scruples  ‘  among  the  fierce  Mohammedans 
‘.about  obeying  an  unbelieving  nation,  which  were  quite  for- 
‘  gotten  while  the  English  Company  acted  as  the  servant  and 
‘  Deivan  of  the  House  of  Timour*;  a  statement  utterly  incre¬ 
dible  in  itself,  and  at  total  variance  with  the  better  information 
given  in  a  subsequent  page. 

*  Mr.  Elliott’  (the  British  Resident  at  Delhi)  '  observed  to  me, 
that  he  could  not  perceive  the  least  chance,  that,  supposing  our  em¬ 
pire  in  the  East  to  be  at  an  end,  the  King  of  Delhi  could  for  a 
moment  recover  any  share  of  authority.  He  did  not  even  think  that 
the  greater  princes  of  India,  who  would  fight  for  our  spoils,  would 
any  of  them  think  it  worth  their  while  to  make  use  of  the  Emperor’s 
name  as  a  pageant  to  sanction  their  own  ambitious  views ;  and  he  ob¬ 
served,  that,  all  things  considered,  few  captive  and  dethroned  Princes 
had  ever  experienced  so  much  liberality  and  courtesy  as  they  had 
from  British  hands.*  Vol.  I.  p.  569. 

In  immediate  connexion,  however,  with  the  above  remark 
respecting  the  dissatisfaction  of  the  ‘  fierce  Mohammedans’  at 
our  invading  the  prerogatives  of  their  poor  old  Emperor, — we 
find  the  Bishop  setting  down  the  opinions  of  his  Benares  in¬ 
formants  as  to  the  danger  of  putting  down  suttees ;  a  measure 
which  those  fierce  Mohammedans  would  certainly  be  far  from 
resenting.  Nay,  we  will  venture  to  predict,  that  it  w'ould  not 
tend  less  to  raise  the  English  character  in  their  estimation,  than 
did  the  conduct  of  Warren  Hastings  in  riding  behind  Shah 
Allum  with  a  fan  of  peacock’s  feathers  in  his  hand. 

The  fortress  of  Chunar,  which  afforded  a  safe  retreat  to  the 
Governor-general  in  1781,  is  now  a  state  prison,  tenanted  by 
the  celebrated  Mahralta  chieftain  Trimbukjee,  long  the  in¬ 
veterate  enemy  of  the  British  power,  and  the  fomeuter  of  all 
the  late  troubles  in  Berar,  Malwah,  and  the  Deccan.  The 
Bishop,  eager  to  see  every  thing  and  every  body,  was  intro¬ 
duced  to  him  by  Colonel  Alexander. 

‘  He  is  a  little,  lively,  irritable-looking  man,  dressed,  when  I  saw 
him,  in  a  dirty  cotton  mantle  with  a  broad  red  border,  thrown  care¬ 
lessly  over  his  head  and  shoulders.  He  received  me  courteously,  ob¬ 
serving,  that  he  himself  was  a  Brahmin,  and  in  token  of  his  brotherly 
regard,  plucking  some  of  his  prettiest  flowers  for  me.  He  then 
shewed  me  his  garden  and  pagoda;  and,  after  a  few  common-place 
expressions  of  the  pleasure  I  felt  in  seeing  so  celebrated  a  warrior, 
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which  he  answered  by  saying  with  a  laugh,  he  should  have  been  glad 
to  make  my  acquaintance  elsexKhcre^  1  made  my  bow,  and  took  leave.* 

Vol.  I.  p.  307. 

How  this  worthy  personage  was  led  to  regard  the  Lord  Padre 
as  a  brother  Brahmin,  we  do  not  understand.  Though  himself 
a  Brahmin  of  high  caste,  and  so  long  a  minister  of  state  and 
the  commander  of  armies,  Trimbukjee  can  neither  write  nor 
read.  ‘  Much  as  he  is  said  to  deserve  his  fote,  as  a  murderer, 
‘  an  extortioner,  and  a  grossly  perjured  man,  I  hope,*  adds  his 
amiable  visiter,  ‘that  1  may  be  allowed*  to  pity  him.*  When 
first  seized  by  the  British,  he  was  kept  in  custody  at  Tannah 
near  Bombay;  whence  he  contrived  to  make  his  escape  in  a 
manner  that  recals  many  a  tale  of  the  olden  time. 

‘  While  there,  a  common-looking  Mahratta  groom,  with  a  good 
character  in  his  hand,  came  to  offer  his  services  to  the  commanding 
officer.  He  was  accepted,  and  had  to  keep  his  horse  under  the  win¬ 
dow  of  Trimbukjee’s  prison.  Nothing  remarkable  was  observed  in 
his  conduct,  except  a  more  than  usual  attention  to  his  horse,  and  a 
habit,  while  currying  and  cleaning  him,  of  singing  verses  of  Mahratta 
songs,  all  apparently  relating  to  his  trade.  At  length,  Trimbukjee 
disappeared,  and  the  groom  followed  him ;  on  which  it  was  recol¬ 
lected,  that  his  singing  had  been  made  up  of  verses  like  the  follow- 
ing;— 

*  Behind  the  bush  the  bowmen  hide, 

The  horse  behind  the  tree: 

Where  shall  I  find  a  knight  will  ride 
The  jungle  paths  with  me? 

There  are  five  and  fifty  coursers  there, 

And  four  and  fifty  men : 

When  the  fifty-fifth  shall  mount  his  steed. 

The  Deckan  thrives  again !  * 

"Vol.  1.  p.  385. 

This  poetic  incident  does  not  do  much  credit  to  the  honesty 
or  vigilance  of  the  guard  to  which  the  English  confided  the 
custody  of  their  prisoner ;  and  Mr.  Elphinstone  was  quite  in 
the  right  to  send  him  to  Chunar.  In  the  last  enclosure  of  the 
fortress,  on  the  very  summit  of  the  mountain,  is  the  old  Hindoo 
palace;  in  front  of  which,  ‘in  the  pavement  of  the  court,  are 
‘  seen  four  small  round  holes,  just  large  enough  for  a  man  to 
‘  pass  through,  below  which  is  the  state  prison  of  ancient  times.* 
This  is  a  horrible  dungeon,  with  no  other  inlet  for  light,  or  air, 
or  access,  than  these  apertures  supply  to  a  space  forty  feet 
square :  it  is  now  used  as  a  cellar.  Mr.  Mill,  we  recollect,  in 
speaking  of  the  Black  Hole  at  Calcutta,  attempts  to  throw  all 
the  blame  of  the  catastrophe  of  1756  upon  the  English. 
‘  What,  had  they  to  do,*  he  asks,  ‘  with  a  black  hole?*  Had 
Vol.  XXIX.  N.S.  O  O 
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no  black  hole  existed,  the  English  prisoners  could  not  have 
been  put  into  it.  What  would  that  zealous  cosmopolite  have 
said,  had  Trimbukjee  been  put  into  this  dungeon,  as  would 
doubtless  have  been  his  lot  in  the  times  when  the  Hindoo  palace 
was  tenanted !  The  English  have  enough  to  answer  for  in 
India ;  but  black  holes  are  evidently  of  a  far  more  venerable 
antiquity  than  any  of  the  British  regulations.  ‘  The  greatest 
‘  curiosity  of  alV  however,  remains  to  be  described. 

*  Col.  Robertson  called  for  a  key,  and  unlocking  a  rusty  iron  door 
in  a  very  rugged  and  ancient  wall,  said,  he  would  shew  me  the  most 
holy  place  in  all  India.  Taking  off  his  hat,  he  led  the  way  into  a 
small  square  court,  overshadowed  by  a  very  old  peepul-tree,  which 
grew  from  the  rock  on  one  side,  and  from  one  of  the  branches  of 
which  hung  a  small  silver  bell.  Under  it  was  a  large  slab  of  black 
marble,  and  opposite,  on  the  walls,  a  rudely  carved  rose  inclosed  in 
a  triangle.  No  image  was  visible ;  but  some  Sepoys  who  followed 
us  in,  fell  on  their  knees,  kissed  the  dust  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
stone,  imd  rubbed  their  foreheads  with  it.  On  this  stone.  Colonel 
Alexander  said,  the  Hindoos  all  believe  that  the  Almighty  is  seated, 
personally,  though  invisibly,  for  nine  hours  every  day,  removing, 
during  the  other  three  hours,  to  Benares.  On  this  account,  the  Se¬ 
poys  apprehend,  that  Chunar  can  never  be  taken  by  an  enemy,  ex¬ 
cept  between  the  hours  of  six  and  nine  in  the  morning.  And  for  the 
same  reason,  and  in  order,  by  this  sacred  neighbourhood,  to  be  out 
of  all  danger  of  witchcraft,  the  kings  of  Benares,  before  the  Mussul¬ 
man  conquest,  had  all  the  marriages  of  their  family  celebrated  in  the 
adjoining  palace.  I  own  I  felt  some  emotion  in  standing  on  this 
mimic  Mount  Calasay.  I  was  struck  with  the  absence  of  idols,  and 
with  the  feeling  of  propriety  which  made  even  a  Hindoo  reject  ex¬ 
ternal  symbols  in  the  supposed  actual  presence  of  the  Deity ;  and  I 
prayed  inwardly,  that  God  would  always  preserve  in  my  mind,  and 
in  his  ow  n  good  time  instruct  these  poor  people,  in  what  manner  and 
how  truly  he  is  indeed  present  both  here  and  everywhere.’ 

Vol.  I.  pp.  308,  9. 

The  good  Bishop  here  gives  the  Hindoo  credit  for  a  feeling 
of  propriety  which  certainly  no  Hindoo  ever  possessed.  This 
is  another  instance  in  which  he  allowed  himself  to  be  too 
easily  satisfied  with  the  imperfect  accounts  of  his  informants. 
There  must  be  some  legend  connected  with  this  marble  slab 
and  rose  and  triangle,  which  it  w’ould  be  interesting  to  recover. 
It  is  a  little  astonishing  that,  in  reciting  what  he  was  told,  the 
Author  should  seem  to  ascribe  to  Hindoos  a  belief  in  ‘  the 
Almighty.*  Which  of  the  many  Almighties  of  the  Hindoo 
Pantheon  is  referred  to  under  this  strange  and  highly  objec¬ 
tionable  misapplication  of  the  Divine  name,  we  are  left  to 
conjecture;-— possibly,  Mahadeva,  the  destroyer,  of  whom  the 
rose  and  triangle  may  be  a  mystic  symbol.  Or  this  slab  nifty 
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be  a  footstep  of  Buddha ; — or  it  may  have  originally  derived 
its  sanctity  from  covering  the  ashes  of  some  royal  or  sainted 
personage ;  and  the  real  history  may  be  lost,  while  the  super¬ 
stition  is  left.  Chunar  was,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  *the  resi¬ 
dence  of  the  Emperor  Sheer,  the  Afghaun,  who  drove  the  son 
of  Baber  from  the  throne. 

Allahabad,  the  next  city  in  ascending  the  river,  (by  which, 
as  a  military  depot,  Chunar  has  been  superseded,)  is  described 
as  occupying  ‘  perhaps  the  most  favourable  situation  which 
‘  India  affords  for  a  great  city.’  It  stands  in  a  dry  and  healthful 
soil,  on  a  triangle  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  Jumna  with 
the  Ganges ;  having  an  easy  communication  with  Bombay  and 
Madras,  and  capable  of  being  fortified  so  as  to  become  almost 
impregnable.  It  is  here  that  D’Anville  (who  is  followed  by 
Dr.  Robertson)  places  the  site  of  Palibothra;  which  opinion 
is  certainly  sanctioned  by  Arrian,  who  must  be  understood  to 
refer  to  the  Jumna  under  the  name  of  the  Erannoboas,  since 
he  says,  that  it  is  reckoned  the  third  river  in  India.  Accord¬ 
ing,  however,  to  Pliny,  from  the  junction  of  the  Jumna  and 
the  Ganges  to  Palibothra,  was  a  distance  of  425  miles;  and  there 
is  little  reason  to  doubt,  that  the  ancient  metropolis  of  Eastern 
India  is  correctly  fixed  by  Col.  Francklin  and  Major  Wilford 
in  the  district  of  Boglipoor.  Allahabad  is  a  small  city,  ‘  i^tli 
‘  very  poor  houses,  and  narrow,  irregular  streets,  confined  to 
‘  the  banks  of  the  Jumna.*  Though  containing  two  or  three 
fine  ruins  of  the  Mohammedan  era,  it  appears.  Bishop  Heber 
says,  never  to  have  been  a  great  or  magnificent  city,  and  is 
now  even  more  ruinous  and  desolate  than  Dacca. 

Beyond  Cawnpoor,  the  Bishop  found  himself  in  the  domi¬ 
nions  of  ‘  the  Nawab  Vizier’  (that  is  to  say.  Deputy-viceroy- 
prime-minister),  alias  Oude.  Almost  immediately  on 

leaving  Allahabad,  he  was  struck  with  the  altered  appearance 
of  the  natives,  the  men  being  tall  and  muscular  as  the  largest 
stature  of  Europeans,  and  with  the  fields  of  wheat,  which  form 
almost  the  only  cultivation.  His  Majesty’s  territories  appeared 
to  be  in  a  far  better  state  than  the  Author  had  expected  from 
previous  accounts  to  find  them.  The  description  of  Lucknow, 
the  capital,  and  of  its  royal  proprietor,  to  whom,  of  course, 
the  Bishop  was  introduced,  is  highly  interesting,  but  too  long 
for  extract.  There  are  in  Lucknow,  a  considerable  number 
.  of  Christians  of  one  kind  or  other.  Besides  the  numerous 
dependents  of  the  Residency,  the  King  has  in  his  employ  a 
great  many  Europeans  and  half-castes.  There  are  also  many 
tradesmen  of  both  these  descriptions,  and  a  strange  medley  of 
adventurers  of  all  nations  and  sects.  Among  others,  the  Bishop 
had  applications  for  charity  made  to  him  by  a  Spartiard  fitom 
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Lima  in  Peru,  wlio  had  come  thus  far  ‘  in  search  of  service  V 
and  by  a  Silesian  Jew,  who  pretended  to  have  been  an  officer 
in  the  Russian  army.  The  Roman  Catholics  are  mostly  Por¬ 
tuguese  or  their  degenerate  descendants,  who  have  a  small 
chapel,  served  by  a  Propaganda  Franciscan  priest.  The 
Bishop  had  numerous  congregations  here,  both  at  the  canton¬ 
ments  and  the  Residency,  and  found  the  people  <  extremely 
‘  anxious  to  assemble  for  public  worship’;  but,  for  some  rea¬ 
son  or  other,  he  deemed  it  ‘  not  expedient  that  a  missionary 
‘  should  be  sent  here  at  present.^  We  should  have  supposed 
that  there  could  hardly  be  a  more  important  or  desirable  sta¬ 
tion.  At  Lucknow,  the  excellent  Abdool  Messech  finished  his 
course;  and  here,  had  his  life  been  spared,  he  had  intended  to 
take  up  his  residence.  Of  this  interesting  person,  whom  the 
Bishop  met  with  at  Agra,  we  have  a  very  pleasing  description. 
Previously  to  his  conversion,  he  was  master  of  the  jewels  to 
the  court  of  the  Vizier. 

From  Lucknow,  the  Bishop  proceeded  up  the  country  to 
Shahjehanpoor  in  Rohilcund,  the  unprovoked  conquest  of  w  hich 
district,  and  its  treacherous  and  venal  abandonment  to  the  Nabob 
of  Oude  by  Warren  Hastings,  form,  as  he  justly  remarks,  one 
of  the  worst  chapters  in  the  history  of  British  India. 

'  We  have  since  *,  it  is  added,  *  made  the  Kohillas  some  amends, 
by  taking  them  away  from  Oude,  and  governing  them  ourselves; 
hut,  by  all  which  I  could  learn  concerning  the  present  state  of  the 
province  of  Bareilly,  the  people  appear  by  no  means  to  have  forgot¬ 
ten  or  forgiven  their  just  injuries.’  Vol.  I.  p.  427. 

•  The  Bishop’s  martial  escort  gave  to  his  train,  even  in  his 
own  estimation,  a  somewhat  un-episcopal  appearance. 

*  As  we  pranced  up  the  street  of  Shahjehanpoor,  I  could  not  help 
thinking,  that,  in  the  midst' of  this  barbarous  cavalcade,  with  mus- 
queteers,  spearmen,  and  elephants  closing  the  procession,  my  friends 
at  home  would  have  liad  some  difficulty  in  recognizing  me  or  believ¬ 
ing  me  to  be  a  man  of  peace.’  p.  426. 

It  is  due  to  the  Author’s  memory  to  state,  that  he  discovered 
none  ot  that  puerile  fondness  for  state  and  pomp  wl)ich  formed 
the  weakness  of  his- predecessor ;  and  his  amiable  and  con¬ 
descending  manners  were  in  striking  contrast  to  the  haughty 
port  of  Bishop  Middleton. 

The  soil  and  climate  of  Rohilcund  are  very  fine,  producing 
every  thing  which  is  to  be  found  in  Oude.  The  sugar,  rice, 
and  cotton  are  the  most  high-priced  in  India;  andjhe  Author 
was  surprised  to  see  not  only  the  toddy  and  date-palm,  but 
the  plantain,  growing  where  w^alnuts,  strawberries,  grapes, 
apples,  and  pears  thrive  likewise.  The  Rohillas  are  said  to  be 
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*a  clever  and  animated  race,  but  devoid  of  principle,  false  and 
ferocious.  From  Bareilly,  after  some  hesitation,  the  Bishop 
resolved  to  proceed  to  Almorah,  the  chief  town  in  the  province 
of  Kumaoon ;  a  station  which  had  never  been  visited  by  any 
clergyman.  His  object  was,  to  ascertain  what  facilities  ex¬ 
isted  for  obtaining  for  the  population  the  occasional  visits,  at 
least,  of  a  minister  of  religion,  and  for  eventually  spreading  the 
Gospel  among  these  mountaineers,  and  beyond  them  into  Thi¬ 
bet  and  Tartary.  The  journey  was  an  arduous  enterprise. 
The  whole  skirt  and  margin  of  the  mountains  are  surrounded 
with  a  thick  forest  of  nearly  two  days*  journey,  covering  a 
marshy  soil,  and  sending  forth,  during  two-thirds  of  the  year, 
exhalations  more  pestilential  than  the  Suiiderbunds  or  the 
.grotto  Dei  Cani; — ‘a  literal  hell  of  death\  which  even  the 
natives  tremble  to  go  near,  and  which,  from  April  to  October, 
the  monkeys  themselves,  as  well  as  the  tigers,  the  antelopes,  the 
wild  hogs,  and  the  very  birds,  are  said  to  abandon.  After  the 
middle  of  November,  however,  (the  period  at  which  the  Bishop 
had  reached  Bareilly,)  this  tract  is  dry,  practicable,  and  safe. 
The  journal  of  this  portion  of  his  travels,  wliich  takes  us  among 
the  roots  of  the  mighty  Himalaya,  and  introduces  us  to  new 
tribes  of  men,  is  full  of  interest;  but  our  contracting  limits 
warn  us  to  abstain  from  extract.  It  is  remarked,  that  the  in¬ 
salubrity  of  the  forest  tract  has  greatly  increased  within  the 
last  fifteen  years;  which  is  attributed,  by  the  natives  them- 
.  selves,  to  the  depopulation  produced  by  the  invasion  of  Meer 
Khan  in  1805.  The  Bishop  found  the  ride  through  this 
‘  valley  of  death*,  at  the  season  of  his  journey,  j)ictures(]ue  and 
pleasant.  After  emerging  from  the  forest,  the  country,  as  he 
entered  the  mountains,  became  exceedingly  beautiful  and  ro¬ 
mantic,  reminding  him  most  of  Norway,  but  witli  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  round-topped  trees,  instead  of  the  unvaried  spear-like 
outline  of  the  pine.  He  fell  in  with  several  of  the  Khasiyah 
nation ;  an  aboriginal  race  who  appear  once  to  have  inhabited 
the  Indian  Caucasus  from  the  eastern  limits  oi  India  to  the 
confines  of  Persia,  and  are  supposed  to  have  given  their  name 
to  the  countries  of  Cashmeer,  Cashgar,  and  the  Koh  Chasyas 
•itself.  Those  whom  Bishop  Heber  met  with,  all  pretended  to 
be  Rajpoots  of  the  highest  caste.  They  are  described  as  ‘  a 
‘  modest,  gentle,  respectful  people,  honest  in  their  dealings,  and 
‘  as  remarkable  for  their  love  of  truth  as  the  Puharrees  of 
‘  Rajmahal.*  Their  language  is  very  distinct.  It  deserves  in¬ 
vestigation,  whether  tliey  may  not  bear  an  aifinity  to  the  Cas- 
sayers  of  the  Birman  empire. 

Kumaoon  is  extremely  subject  to  eartlujuakes,  which  would 
•  lead  us  to  suppose,  that  some  ot  the  peaks  ol  Himalaya  must  be 
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volcanic;  and  all  the  natives  assert,  that  smoke  is  often  seen  to 
rise  from  the  lower  peak  of  the  emperor  of  all  mountains,  Nun- 
ilidevi,  the  highest  summit  in  the  world. 

‘  This  is,  they  say,  the  kitchen  of  the  god  Nundi ;  but,  if  it  Is 
true,  for  no  European  has  yet  seen  it,  it  is  a  curious  instance  of  a 
volcano  situated  so  far  from  the  sea.  The  frequency  of  earthquakes 
in  these  regions,  might  countenance  the  idea  of  subterraneous  fire, 
but  I  have  not  been  able  to  learn  that  any  volcanic  remains,  whether 

scoria?  or  basalt,  have  been  as  yet  discovered . If  there  is  a  voU 

cano  on  Nundidevi,  it  must  be  very  inert  or  almost  extinct.* 

Vol.  I.  p.  520, 

Nundidevi  is  supposed  to  be  not  less  than  25,689  feet  above 
the  sea;  more  than  4000  feet  higher  than  Chimborazo!  Is  it 
not  possible,  that  the  waters  generated  by  the  perpetual  snows, 
may  serve,  instead  of  the  sea,  to  call  into  action  the  tcnilic 
agencies  of  subterranean  combustion  ? 

From  Almorah,  ‘  a  small,  but  very  curious  and  interesting 
‘  town*,  built  on  a  mountain  ridge,  the  Bishop  traversed  the 
province  of  Kumaoon  to  Meerut;  whenee  he  proceeded  to 
Delhi,  the  far-famed  metropolis  of  the  Great  ^logul.  He 
Ibund  it  a  larger  and  finer  city  than  he  had  expected  to  sec. 

*  The  inhabited  part  of  it,  (for  the  ruins  extend  over  a  surface  as 
large  as  London,  Westminster,  and  Southwark,)  is  about  seven  miles 
in  circuit,  seated  on  a  rocky  range  of  hills,  and  surrounded  with  an 
embattled  wall,  (which  the  English  Government  liavc  piit  into 
repair,  and  are  now  engaged  in  strengthening  with  bastions,)  a  moat, 
and  a  regular  glacis.  The  houses  within,  are  many  of  them  large 
and  high.  There  are  a  great  number  of  mosques  with  high  mina¬ 
rets  and  gilded  domes,  and,  above  all,  are  seen  the  palace,  a  very 
liigh  and  extensive  cluster  of  gothic  towers  and  battlements,  and 
the  Jumna  Musjeedy  tho  largest  and  handsomest  place  of  Mussulman 
worship  in  India.  The  chief  material  of  all  these  fine  buildings  is 
red  granite,  of  a  very  agreeable  though  solemn  colour,  inlaid,  in 
some  of  the  ornamental  parts,  with  white  marble ;  and  the  general 
.  style  of  building  is  of  a  simple  and  impressive  character,  which  re- 
miiuled  me  in  many  respects  of  Carnarvon.  It  far  exceeds  any 
thing  at  Moscow'.  The  Jumna,  like  the  other  great  rivers  of  this 
•  country,  overflows,  during  the  rains,  a  wide  extent;  but,  unlike  the 
Ganges,  does  not  confer  fertility.  In  this  part  of  its  course,  it  is  so 
strongly  impregnated  with  natron,  extensive  beds  of  which  abound 
in  all  the  neighbourhood,  that  its  waters  destroy,  instead  of  pro¬ 
moting  vegetation ;  and  the  w  hole  space  betw’ccn  the  high  banks 
and  the  river,  in  its  present  low  state,  is  a  loose  and  perfectly  barren 

sand,  like  that  of  the  sea-shore . 

*  brom  the  gate  of  Agra  to  llumaiboh's  tomb,  is  a  very  awful 
scene  ot  desolation  ;  ruins  after  ruins,  tombs  after  tombs,  fragments 
ot  brick-work,  tree-stone,  granite,  and  marble,  scalieied  every- 
where  over  a  soil  naturally  rocky  and  barren,  without  cultivatiou» 
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except  In  one  or  two  small  spots,  and  without  a  single  tree.  I  was 
reminded  of  Caffa  in  the  Crimea  ;  but  this  was  Catfa  on  the  scale  of 
London,  with  the  wretched  fragments  of  a  magnificence  such  ns 
London  itself  cannot  boast.  The  ruins  really  extended  as  far  as  the 
eye  could  reach,  and  our  track  wound  among  them  all  the  way. 
This  was  the  seat  of  old  Delhi,  as  founded  by  the  Patan  kings  on 
the  ruins  of  the  still  larger  Hindoo  city  of  Indraput,  which  lay 
chiefly  in  a  western  direction.  When  the  present  city,  which  is  cer¬ 
tainly  in  a  more  advantageous  situation,  was  founded  by  the  Empe¬ 
ror  Shahjehan,  he  removed  many  of  its  inhabitants  thither ;  most  of 
the  rest  followx'd,  to  be  near  the  palace  and  the  principal  markets ; 
and  as,  during  the  Mahratta  government,  there  was  no  sleeping  in  a 
safe  skin  without  the  walls,  old  Delhi  was  soon  entirely  abandoned. 
The  official  name  of  the  present  city  is  Shahjehan-poor,  (city  of  the 
king  of  the  world  !)  but  the  name  of  Delhi  is  alwa3's  used  in  conver¬ 
sation,  and  in  every  writing  but  those  which  arc  immediately  ottered 
to  the  Emperor’s  eye. 

*  In  our  way,  one  mass  of  ruins  larger  than  the  rest,  was  pointed 
out  to  us  as  the  old  Patan  palace.  It  has  been  a  large  and  solid 
fortress,  in  a  plain  and  unornainented  style  of  architecture,  and 
would  have  been  picturesque,  had  it  been  in  a  country  where  trees 
grow  and  ivy  is  green,  but  is  here  onl)'  ugly  and  melancholy.  It  is 
chiefly  remarkable  for  a  high  black  pillar  of  cast  metal,  called 
Piroze’s  walking-stick.  This  was  originally  a  Hindoo  work;  the 
emblem,  I  apprehend,  of  Siva,  which  stood  in  a  temple  in  the  same 
spot,  and  concerning  which  there  was  a  tradition,  like  that  attached 
to  the  coronation-stone  of  the  Scots ;  that  while  it  stood,  the  child¬ 
ren  of  Hrahma  were  to  rule  in  Indraput.  On  the  conc|ucst  of  the 
country"  by  the  Mussulmans,  the  vanity  of  the  prediction  was  shewn  ; 
and  iMroze  enclosed  it  within  the  court  of  his  palace,  as  a  trophy  of 
the  victory  of  Islam  over  idolatry.  It  is  covered  with  inscriptions, 
mostly  Persian  and  Arabic ;  but  that  which  is  evidently  the  original, 
and  probably  contains  the  prophec3^  is  in  a  character  now  obsolete 
and  unknown,  though  apparently  akin  to  the  Nagree. 

‘  About  a  mile  and  a  half  further,  still  through  ruins,  is  Hu- 
maidon’s  tomb,  a  noble  building  of  granite  inlaid  with  marble,  and  in 
a  very  chaste  and  simple  style  of  gothic  architecture.  It  is  sur¬ 
rounded  by  a  large  garden  with  terraces  and  fountains,  all  now  gone 
to  decay,  except  one  of  the  latter,  which  enables  the  poor  people 
who  live  in  the  out-buildings  of  the  tomb,  to  cultivate  a  little  wheat. 
The  garden  itself  is  surrounded  with  an  embattled  wall,  with  towers, 
four  gateways,  and  a  cloister  within,  all  the  way  round.  In  the  centre 
of  the  S(juarc  is  a  platform,  of  about  twenty  feet  high,  and  I  should 
apprehend  iJ()0  feet  square,  supported  also  by  cloisters,  and  ascended 
by  four  great  flights  of  granite  steps.  Above  rises  the  tomb,  also  a 
square,  with  a  great  dome  of  white  marble  in  its  centre.  The  apart¬ 
ments  within  are,  a  circular  room,  about  as  big  as  the  Uatclifte 
Library,  in  the  centre  of  which  lies,  under  a  small  raised  slab,  the 
unfortunate  prince  to  whose  memory  this  fine  building  is  raised.  In 
the  angles  are  smaller  apartments,  where  other  branches  of  the 
family  are  interred.  Prom  the  top  of  the  building,  I  was  surprised 
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to  BCC  that  we  had  still  ruins  on  every  side  ;  and  that  more  particu- 
larly  to  the  westward,  and  where  old  Indraput  stood,  the  desolation 
apparently  extended  to  a  range  of  barren  hills  seven  or  eight  miles 
oftV  Vol.  I.  pp.  548— 553. 

The  Bishop  was  of  course  presented  to  the  Emperor  Akbar. 
This  harmless  representative  of  the  fallen  house  ofTimour, 
the  descendant  of  Baber,  and  Akbar,  and  Aurungzebe,  is  a 
good-tempered,  mild  old  gentleman,  between  sixty  and  seventy 
years  of  age,  very  tenacious  of  his  hereditary  dignities.  He  is 
said  to  have  been  deeply  wounded  by  the  demand  of  Lord 
Hastings  to  sit  in  his  presence;  was  extremely  incensed  at 
licaring  that  the  Nabob  of  Oude,  his  vizier,  had  been  sulicred 
to  assume  the  sovereign  name ;  and  was  much  afraid  lest  the 
Bishop  should  leave  Delhi  without  doing  homage  to  him.  We 
have  not  room  for  the  account  of  the  presentation,  which  par¬ 
took  of  a  highly  theatric  character,  in  more  senses  than  one. 
The  Emperor,  reduced  to  a  pageant  and  a  pensioner,  has  still 
his  throne;  and  his  attendants,  on  state  occasions,  proclaim 

his  titles:  ‘  Lo!  the  Ornament  of  the  World!  Lo!  the  Asv- 

•» 

*  him  of  Nations!  King  of  Kings!  The  Emperor,  Akbar  Shah! 

‘  Just,  fortunate,  victorious!’  The  best  part  of  the  ceremony, 
was  the  Bishop’s  presenting  to  his  Imperial  Majesty  a  copy  of 
the  Arabic  Bible  and  the  Hindoostanee  Common  Prayer, 
bound  in  blue  velvet  laced  with  gold,  which  was  graciously  re¬ 
ceived.  The  imperial  palace  and  gardens  are  still  beautiful, 
although  neglected  and  desolate,  and  ‘  the  spider  hangs  her 
‘  tapestry  in  the  halls’  of  Aurungzebe. 

Muttra,  the  birth-place  of  the  licro  of  the  Mahabharat;  Se- 
cundra,  which  contains  the  splendid  mausoleum  of  the  great 
Akbar;  the  once  imperial  city  of  Agra,  now  ‘  large,  old,  and 
‘  ruinous’;  Futtehpoor,  Akbar’s  favourite  residence,  and  which 
still  exhibits  traces  of  his  inagnificencc ;  were  in  succession 
visited  by  the  Bishop,  in  his  progress  westward.  He  then  en¬ 
tered  the  independent  states  of  liajpootana,  his  route  to  Bom¬ 
bay  leading  him  through  regions  almost  untrodden  by  Eu¬ 
ropeans,  and  which  are  laid  down  in  Arrowsinith’s  map  of 
1816,  as  terra  incognita.  We  must  make  room  for  the  follow¬ 
ing  description  of  the  approach  to  the  far-famed  cityofJyc- 
poor,  the  capital  of  one  of  the  three  great  Rajpoot  families. 

‘  About  eight  miles  from  Jyepoor,  we  came  to  a  deep  water-course, 
apparently  the  work  of  art,  and  with  a  small  stream  in  it  flowing 
f  rom  the  hills  to  which  we  were  approaching.  Hound  its  edge  sonic 
little  cultivation  was  visible,  though  nothing  could  exceed  the  dry 
and  hungry  nature  of  the  sand  which  was  under  and  around  us,  and 
wliich  now  began  to  be  interspersed  with  sharp  stones  and  bits  of 
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rock.  Tlie  hills,  as  we  drew  near,  appeared  higher  and  steeper  than 
tliose  which  we  had  hitherto  crossed,  but  entirely  of  rock,  shingle, 
and  sand,  without  a  blade  of  vegetation  of  any  kind,  except  a  very 
little  grass,  edging  here  and  there  the  stony,  ragged  water-course 
which  w  e  ascended,  and  which  was  our  only  road.  The  desolation 
was  almost  sublime,  and  would  have  been  quite  so,  had  the  hills 
been  of  a  more  commanding  elevation.  The  pass  grew*  narrow’er, 
the  path  steeper  and  more  rugged,  as  we  proceeded  along  it,  and 
the  little  stream  which  we  were  ascending,  instead  of  dimpling  amid 
the  grass  and  stones,  now  leaped  and  bounded  from  crag  to  crag 
like  a  Welch  rivulet.  Still,  all  was  wild  and  dismal,  when,  on  a 
turn  of  the  road,  we  found  ourselves  in  front  of  a  high  turreted  and 
battlemented  wall,  pierced  with  a  tier  of  arched  windows,  shewing 
us  beyond  them,  the  dark  green  shades  of  a  large  oriental  garden. 
A  grim-looking  old  gatew^ay  on  one  side,  built  close  to  the  road,  and 
seeming  almost  to  form  a  part  of  it,  shewed  us  the  path  which  we 
were  to  pursue;  and  I  was  thinking  of  Thalaba  on  “  the  brideless 
“  steed  ”  at  the  gate  of  Aloaddin’s  paradise,  and  felt  almost  ready  to 
look  around  for  the  bugle-horn  suspended  in  the  portal,  when  the 
English  uniform  appeared  to  dissolve  the  illusion,  and  Colonel  Ua- 
per,  who  had  good-naturedly  come  out  thus  far  to  meet  me,  rode  up 
to  welcome  me. 

*  On  seeing  him,  I  at  first  hoped  that  w’e  had  already  arrived  at 
the  gate  of  Jyepoor ;  but  he  told  me,  that  we  had  still  four  miles  of 
very  bad  road  before  us.  The  rampart  which  we  now  passed,  is  in¬ 
tended  to  guard  the  approach ;  and  the  garden  which  I  mentioned, 
is  one  of  several  attached  to  different  temples  founded  in  this  wild 
situation,  by  the  same  sovereign,  Jye  Singh,  who  built  the  city.  Of 
these  temples,  we  passed  through  a  little  street,  with  very  picturesque 
buildings  on  each  side  of  it,  and  gardens  perpetually  green  from  the 
stream  which  we  were  now  leaving,  and  which  derives  its  source 
from  a  considerable  pool  higher  up  in  the  bosom  of  the  hills.  Our 
own  track  emerged  on  an  elevated  but  sandy  and  barren  plain,  in 
which,  nevertheless,  some  fields  of  wheat  were  seen,  and,  what  sur¬ 
prised  me,  some  fine  peepul-trces.  This  plain,  which  seems  once 
to  have  been  a  lake,  is  surrounded  on  three  sides  by  the  same  barren 
stony  hills,  and  has  in  its  centre  the  city  of  Jyepoor,  a  place  of  con¬ 
siderable  extent,  with  fortifications  so  like  those  of  the  Kremlin,  that 
I  could  have  fancied  myself  at  Mo8Cow\  The  wall  is  high,  with 
dentellated  battlements  and  lofty  towers,  extremely  picturesque,  but 
with  no  pretensions  to  strength,  having  neither  ditch  nor  glacis.  .  .  . 
The  trees  with  which  the  buildings  are  intermingled,  and  the  gar¬ 
dens  which,  in  spite  of  the  hungry  soil,  are  scattered  round  it,  make 
up  a  very  singular  and  romantic,  or,  1  might  almost  say,  a  beautiful 
scene.*  Vol.  I.  pp.  629 — 631. 

\Vc  can  only  briefly  advert  to  llie  contents  of  the  second 
volume,  which  continues  the  Journal  of  the  Bishop’s  travels, 
from  Jyepoor  to  Ajmeer,  from  Ajmeer  to  Baroda,  and  thence 
to  Bombay ;  of  a  Tour  in  Ceylon,  and  a  subsequent  visit  to 
Madras.  The  remainder  of  this  volume,  nearly  one  half,  is 
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occupied  with  an  interesting  selection  from  the  Bishop’s  corro 
spondcnce.  There  are  a  few  passages  in  the  Journal  and  Let¬ 
ters,  upon  which  we  had  intended  to  offer  some  observations, 
for  which  another  opportunity  may  perhaps  present  itself.  \Ve 
cannot,  however,  refrain  from  expressing  regret,  that  some  of  the 
references  to  individuals  were  not  suppressed  by  the  discretion 
of  the  Editor.  One  passage  of  this  description  we  cannot  pass 
over.  At  page  226  of  the  first  volume,  occurs  the  following 
extraordinary  statement. 

*  The  Baptist  congregation  in  this  neighbourhood  ( Monghyr),  was 
first  collected  by  Mr.  Chamberlain,  an  excellent  man  and  most  ac¬ 
tive  missionary,  but  of  very  bitter  sectarian  principles,  and  enter¬ 
taining  an  enmity  to  the  Church  of  England  almost  beyond  belief. 
He  used  to  say,  that  Martyn,  Corrie,  and  Thomason  were  greater 
enemies  to  God,  and  did  more  harm  to  his  cause,  than  fifty  stupid 
drunken  Padre,  ....  inasmuch  as  their  virtues  and  popular  conduct 
and  preaching  upheld  a  system  which  he  regarded  as  damnable,  and 
wliich  else  must  soon  fall  to  the  ground.’ 

The  Baptist  minister  and  the  English  Bishop  have  both 
finished  their  course,  and  entered  into  the  joy  of  their  Lord. 
The  candour  wdth  which  the  latter  acknowledges,  here  and 
elsewhere,  the  ability,  piety,  and  usefulness  of  an  individual 
whom  he  deemed  chargeable  with  this  incredible  bigotry,  is 
liighly  honourable  to  his  feelings.  We  arc  the  more  surprised 
that  he  should  commit  to  writing,  upon  hearsay  information, 
the  above  account  of  what  Mr.  Chamberlain  is  represented  as 
being  in  the  habit  of  saying.  We  had  no  personal  acijuaint- 
ance  with  that  indefatigable  missionaiy,  and  cannot,  uj)on  our 
own  knowledge,  disavow'  the  sentiment  attributed  to  him.  Nor 
can  he  now  himself  disclaim  it.  But  W’c  have  the  authority  of 
those  who  knew  him  well  for  saying,  that  such  language  as  is 
here  put  into  his  mouth  by  the  Bishop’s  informants,  could  never 
have  fallen  from  his  lips,  lie  must,  indeed,  have  been  somethiug 
worse  than  a  bigot,  his  intellect  as  well  as  his  heart  must  have 
been  greatly  w  arped,  if  he  could  speak  of  Martyn,  and  Corrie, 
and  T  homason  as  ‘  enemies  to  God.’  We  are  sure,  that  he  would 
have  indignantly  resented  such  a  misrepresentation  of  his  ‘  sec- 
‘  tarian  principles.’  lie  may  have  expressed  his  regret,  that 
the  influence  of  their  piety  and  talents  was  given  to  an  ecclesi¬ 
astical  system  which  he  regarded  as  adapted  to  impede,  rather 
than  to  advance  the  cause  which  he  had  so  much  at  heart.  I  le 
may  have  liad  reasons,  too,  for  speaking  strongly  of  the  harm 
done  to  the  cause,  not  by  the  excellent  individuals  whose  names 
arc  mentioned,  but  by  others  whose  characters  w’erc  less  con¬ 
sistent,  and  whose  conformity  to  the  world  and  want  of  sjfnit- 
ualily  might  be  productive  of  greater  miochief  than  the  more 
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flagrant  vices  of  fifty  drunken  padres.  We  do  not  believe  that 
he  would  term  the  system  *  damnable,’  even  if  he  might  regard 
it  as  essentially  anti-Christian ;  and  w'e  are  quite  sure  that  his 
tMiinity  against  the  Church  of  England  was  directed,  not  against 
any  body  of  men,  but  against  a  machinery  and  system  of  policy 
which  he  viewed  as  alike  unwieldy  and  inefficient,  when  applic^l 
to  the  evangelization  of  heathen  countries, — fettering  the  exer¬ 
tions  of  its  own  ministers,  and  tending  to  depreciate  and  dis¬ 
countenance  the  labours  of  all  others.  We  must  confess  that 
we  rise  from  the  perusal  of  Bishop  Heber’s  Journal  with  feelings 
of  cordial  admiration  and  afibetionate  regard  for  his  personal 
character,  but  with  no  higher  opinion  of  the  ecclesiastical 
system  from  which  we  dissent. 


Art.  IV.  A  Ilistori/^  of  the  Honourable  William  Pittf  Earl 

of  Chatham :  containing  liis  Speeches  in  Parliament ;  a  con¬ 
siderable  Portion  of  his  Correspondence,  when  Secretary  of 
State,  upon  French,  Spanish,  and  American  Affairs,  never  before 
published;  with  an  Account  of  the  principal  Events  and  Persons 
of  his  Time,  connected  w'ith  his  Life,  Sentiments,  and  Adminis¬ 
trations.  By  the  Uev.  Francis  Thackeray,  A.M.  In  two  Volumes. 
Quarto.  Price  3/.  12^.  pp.  1306.  London.  1827. 

I  T  is  much  to  be  wished,  that  all  leading  administrators  would 
^  write,  not  exactly  their  own  lives,  but  memoirs,  giving  facts 
and  illustrations,  and  exhibiting  the  circumstances,  the  alterna¬ 
tives,  and  the  motives  which  prompted  or  guided  them  in  their 
measures.  There  would,  inevitably,  be  more  or  less  of  par¬ 
tiality  in  such  statements,  but  they  would,  at  least,  give  a  fair 
and  complete  expose  of  one  side,  and  explain  many  an  enig¬ 
matical  chapter  in  the  general  history  of  politics.  It  may  seem, 
at  first  sight,  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world  to  deduce  principles 
and  intentions  from  overt  acts ;  our  own  hourly  experience 
ought,  however,  to  convince  us,  that  nothing  can  be  more  diffi¬ 
cult  or  less  satisfactory.  The  mistakes  that  we  are  continually 
making,  as  well  as  those  of  which  we  are  the  frequent  sub¬ 
jects,  may  serve  to  teach  us,  how  little  reliance  is  to  be 
placed  on  the  most  specious  representations,  when  they  travel 
out  of  the  record,  and  get  beyond  the  limits  of  documentary 
and  personal  testimony.  Plausibilities  and  inferential  asso¬ 
ciations  are  worse  than  worthless,  they  are  mischievous  in  his¬ 
torical  inquiries :  they  may  be  sometimes  gratifying  as  exer¬ 
cises  of  ingenuity,  and  occasionally  expedient  in  the  attempt  to 
supply  a  deficiency  in  the  scries  of  information,  but  they  can 
never  be  implicitly  trusted;  they  are  suspicious  intruders,  the 
poetry,  not  the  philosophy  of  history.  It  is  in  this  view  of  the 
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case,  that  the  auto-biography  of  leading  individuals  becomes  of 
such  importance.  A  casual  remark,  an  incidental  intimaliou 
from  a  director  or  an  agent,  is  worth  a  hundred  guesses  from  a 
writer  coming  a  hundred  years  after,  who  is  imperfectly  acquaint¬ 
ed  with  the  prime  movers,  and  altogether  ignorant  of  innumer¬ 
able  particulars,  forgotten  but  most  influential,  of  which  the  ascer¬ 
tainment  is  indispensable  to  a  correct  exhibition  of  events  and 
characters,  causes  and  consequences. 

Lord  ChathavCs  Diary — the  very  mention  of  such  a  docu¬ 
ment  awakens  regret  proportioned  to  the  inconvenience  sus¬ 
tained  from  its  absence.  To  withdraw  with  that  great  statesman 
into  his  closet;  to  be  admitted  to  his  confidential  intercourse; 
to  follow  the  workings  of  that  powerful  mind,  its  suspense,  its 
fluctuations,  its  concentration,  its  decision;  to  watch  the  anxious 
but  rapid  glance  with  which  that  eagle  eye  took  in  the  whole 
scope  and  field  of  evidence,  argument,  right,  expediency,  power, 
act,  and  result;  to  see  at  length  the  great  problem  worked  out, 
the  principles  that  guided  its  solution  set  down,  and  the  means 
of  its  eflective  execution  ascertained ;  such  would  have  been  the 
eflect  of  a  writing  that  should  have  given  us  the  cabinet  memo¬ 
randa  of  one  of  the  very  few  statesmen  w  ho,  by  lofty  views  and 
vigorous  enterprise,  have  obtained  security  and  elevation  for 
their  country,  and  for  themselves  an  illustrious  name.  It  is 
not,  however,  merely  the  absence  of  these  primary  illustrations 
of  Lord  Chatham’s  w  ay  of  thinking,  that  w  e  have  to  lament,  hut 
the  dcficiencv  of  even  secondary  materials  of  decided  value. 
General  indications  arc  to  be  found  in  suflicient  quantity,  but 
those  more  specific  and  minute  details  without  which  little  can 
be  effected  in  the  w  ay  of  explanation  or  connexion,  are  of  difli- 
cult  attainment,  as  well  as  partial  and  incomplete  w  hen  obtained. 
One  source  of  information  has  not,  we  suspect,  been  made  so 
available  as  it  might  have  been,  in  the  present  volume.  Pam¬ 
phlets,  however  marked  by  malignity  and  party  violence,  fre¬ 
quently  furnish  valuable  intimations  that  will  be  vainly  sought 
in  more  authentic  quarters.  Circumstances  deemed  too  insig¬ 
nificant  for  oflicial  recapitulation  ;  facts  consigned  by  those  inte¬ 
rested,  as  far  as  possible,  to  the  deepest  concealment ;  machina¬ 
tions  and  intrigues  never  meant  to  meet  the  general  eye ;  are 
often  preserved  in  those  repositories,  when  rejected  from  more 
respectable  custody.  View’s,  objections,  antipathies,  hostilities, 
of  which  the  remembrance  would  else  have  passed  aw’ay,  are 
transmitted  to  posterity  by  these  faithful  records  of  virulence 
and  sj)ite.  Satire  is  an  admirable  antiseptic  ;  and  many  a  decay¬ 
ing  and  putrescent  article,  keeps  well  under  its  embalming  pro¬ 
cesses  :  the  heroes  of  the  Satire  Mcnippcc  and  the  liolliad  arc 
immortal. 
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Without,  however,  exercising  our  microscopic  faculty  in 
ilelccting  minor  or  major  delinquencies  in  the  performance  of 
a  singularly  difficult  task,  we  feel  rather  disposed  to  thank  Mr. 
Thackeray  for  his  exertions,  and  to  congratulate  him  on  the 
very  respectable  execution  of  his  work.  For  one  man  who 
could  have  done  it  better,  there  are  hundreds  who  would  have 
fallen  far  short  of  its  success ;  and  while  there  are  few  who 
would  have  undertaken  the  laborious  investigations  on  which 
its  details  arc  founded,  fewer  still  would  have  made  so  fair  a 
use  of  good  materials.  If  not  a  vigorously  written  book,  it  is  a 
sensible  and  satisfactory  compilation.  A  sound  discretion  has 
been  exercised  throughout ;  and  without  going  so  far  as  to  say 
that  extraordinary  light  has  been  thrown  upon  the  transactions 
of  the  time,  we  can  have  no  hesitation  in  giving  to  these  accept¬ 
able  volumes,  the  praise  due  to  a  fair  and  intelligent  narrative 
of  interesting  and  important  circumstances. 

It  was  not  lightly  nor  unadvisedly  that  we  used  the  word 
‘  statesman,’  in  application  to  the  eminent  subject  of  this  me¬ 
moir.  It  is  a  high  distinction,  and  of  rare  desert.  The  world 
has  been  surfeited  with  intriguers  and  politicians,  with  Metter- 
nichs  and  Mazarins,  Richelieus  and  Kaiinitzes;  but  the  appa¬ 
ritions  of  statesmen,  of  Oxenstierns  and  Chathams,  have  been 
‘  few  and  far  between.’  Under  common  circumstances,  a  slender 
portion  of  talent  may  suffice  to  govern,  and,  sustained  by  pure 
intentions,  to  govern  well,  a  country ;  but  there  arc  exigencies 
which  require  the  boldest  and  most  unshrinking  exercise  of 
the  highest  faculties,  and  dangers  from  which  nothing,  humanly 
speaking,  can  rescue,  but  a  rare  combination  of  genius  and  de¬ 
termination.  A  nation  may  sink,  not  merely  from  the  utmost 
exertion  of  its  energies  being  defeated  by  superior  skill,  or 
overborne  by  superior  force,  but  from  the  inability  of  its  leaders 
to  call  forth  its  utmost  strength  in  the  extremity  of  its  fortunes. 
Its  powers  may  also  be  crippled  by  an  unwise  lavishing  of  its 
resources  either  on  an  inadequate  object,  or  in  the  misdirected 
pursuit  of  an  important  end.  Tried  by  a  reference  to  these 
plain  principles,  how  many  a  towering  reputation,  among  tlie 
demigods  of  fame,  would  be  expelled  from  the  world’s  Pantheon! 
Few  men  occupy  a  more  exalted  station  in  the  estimation  of 
mankind,  than  Frederick  the  Greats  of  Prussia;  and  perhaps  no 
man  ever  employed  more  of  energy  and  ‘right  onw’ard’  deter¬ 
mination,  or  more  of  mental  activity  and  resource,  in  the  ac¬ 
complishment  of  a  political  purpose.  Neither,  we  will  venture 
to  assert,  did  any  man  ever  display  less  of  w  isdom  or  of  states¬ 
manship  in  the  choice  of  that  purpose,  or  in  the  deliberate  en¬ 
counter  of  the  enormous  and  disproportionate  hazards  that 
stood  in  the  way  of  its  realization.  lie  had  a  large  and  ad- 
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inirably  disciplined  army,  with  a  treasury  filled  to  overflowing 
by  the  savings  of  his  father :  he  was,  consequently,  wdl  pre^ 
pared  for  the  assault,  but  his  means  of  defence  were  miser¬ 
ably  deficient.  He  had  no  depth  of  territory,  no  natural  and  few 
artificial  fastnesses,  no  redundant  population,  no  commercial  re¬ 
venues.  Yet,  under  all  these  advantages,  he  rushed  to  the  at¬ 
tack  of  a  powerful  empire,  labouring,  it  is  true,  under  great 
embarrassments,  but  essentially  strong  and  of  inexhaustible  re¬ 
sources.  That  he  displayed  admirable  generalship,  and  baffled 
his  opponents  by  the  dexterity  of  his  tactics  and  the  boldness 
of  his  niancEuvres,  is  not  more  true,  than  that  he  owed  his  res¬ 
cue  from  utter  ruin  to  the  imbecility  of  the  Austrian  generals, 
and  that  the  much  vaunted  Fabianism  of  Daun,  though  it  might 
sometimes  save  himself  from  disaster,  in  more  than  one  in¬ 
stance  gave  safety  to  the  Prussian  monarch,  when  he  might  have 
been  driven  over  the  very  edge  of  destruction.  Assuredly, 
then,  though  Frederick  was  ultimately  successful — and  let  it 
not  be  forgotten  that  he  w’as  effectively  upheld  and  aided  by  the 
very  minister  whose  ‘History’  lies  before  us — neither  wisdom 
nor  true  policy  can  be  attributed  to  the  venturous  ambition 
which  puts  to  the  hazard  a  certain  possession  for  one  of  most 
improbable  attainment.  Compare  with  this  spirit  of  imperial 
gambling,  this  reckless  dicing  for  the  all-or-nothing  stake,  with 
the  career  of  the  illustrious  Oxenstiern.  Placed,  by  the  tragi¬ 
cal  death  of  Gustavus  Adolphus,  in  the  most  difficult  circum¬ 
stances  ;  holding  only  a  share  in  the  Swedish  government  dur¬ 
ing  a  long  minority,  and  with  every  possible  immediate  induce¬ 
ment  to  withdraw  from  a  conflict  in  which  he  was,  in  all  re¬ 
spects,  apparently  overmatched ;  he  looked,  nevertheless,  with 
a  calm  and  penetrating  eye,  on  the  doubtful  and  appalling  scene 
that  lay  before  him,  and,  convinced  that  the  path  of  apparent 
danger  was  that  both  of  honour  and  ultimate  safety,  he  put 
aside  every  suggestion  of  timidity  or  indolence,  and  ventured 
all  for  all.  His  wise  and  magnanimous  decision  was  followed 
up  by  a  series  of  unexampled  exertions  terminating  in  complete 
success. 

These  extraordinary  men  may  fairly  be  taken  as  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  two  very  distinct  classes  to  which  they  belong. 
'1  he  king  of  Prussia,  a  skilful  calculator  of  chances,  and  dex¬ 
terous  both  in  influencing  events,  and  in  availing  himself  of  their 
efl’ects,  but  indebted  more  to  casualty  than  to  combination  for 
the  successful  result  of  his  plans  and  exertions.  The  chancel¬ 
lor  of  Sweden,  not  reckoning  upon  hazards,  but  reasoning  on 
probabilities  and  balancing  resources,  taking  in  the  whole  field 
ot  action  and  negotiation,  making  up  his  final  resolve  on  high 
and  comprehensive  principles,  and  persevering  with  unflinching 
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determination  until  he  hail  accomplished  his  designs.  In  these 
lM*o  distinguished  individuals,  we  have,  as  it  appears  to  us,  com¬ 
plete  examples  of  the  politician  and  the  statesman;  characters 
essentially  distinct,  and  the  latter  maintaining  an  immeasurable 
superiority  over  the  former.  If  we  mistake  not,  these  illustra¬ 
tions  are  peculiarly  applicable  to  a  question  which,  in  his  own 
time,  w’as  often  and  fiercely  debated  in  reference  to  Lord  Chat¬ 
ham.  By  his  enemies,  and  they  were  both  many  and  noisy,  he 
was  stigmatised  as  a  charlatan,  dangerous  from  his  impetuosity 
and  self-confidence,  fond  of  playing  a  hazardous  game,  and 
urging,  with  characteristic  vehemence,  desperate  measures.  By 
his  friends  and  eulogists,  these  imputations  were  indignantly  re¬ 
pelled.  He  was  held  up  as  the  object  of  universal  and  un¬ 
bounded  admiration  ;  the  incorruptible  patriot,  the  enlightened 
administrator,  the  statesman  ‘all-compact;’  assuming,  in  a  sea¬ 
son  of  severe  emergency,  the  direction  of  government,  and  call¬ 
ing  into  triumphant  exercise,  the  depressed  energies  of  his 
country.  A  reference  to  the  leading  occurrences  of  his  public 
career,  will  best  decide  this  difference.  He  lived  in  times  of 
uncommon  interest,  and  was  called  upon  to  decide  and  direct, 
amid  events  of  most  critical  character  and  circumstance.  It 
would,  indeed,  be  far  from  easy  to  point  out  a  subject  more  dif¬ 
ficult,  or  more  important,  than  that  which  Mr.  Thackeray 
has  done  himself  credit  by  selecting.  The  last  century  was 
marked  by  changes  more  specifically  influential  on  the  imme¬ 
diate  condition  of  Great  Britain,  than  any  that  preceded  them. 
The  later  years  of  Anne — the  accession  of  the  House  of  Bruns¬ 
wick — the  Jacobite  llebellion — the  commencement  of  the  Ame¬ 
rican  war — came  all  within  the  compass  of  Lord  Chatham’s 
life,  though  he  was  politically  concerned  only  in  a  part  of  the 
great  vicissitudes  of  that  agitated  season.  He  was  born  in 
1708.  At  an  early  age,  he  was  placed  upon  the  foundation  at 
Eton  ;  and  it  was  while  thus  pursuing  his  youthful  studies,  that 
he  was  first  attacked  by  gout,  an  hereditary  tendency,  that  ma¬ 
nifested  itself  in  boyhood,  and  was  a  frequent  visitant  until  the 
close  of  life.  In  1726,  he  was  entered  at  Oxford,  but  the  same 
malady  pursued  him  here,  and  compelled  him  to  quit  college 
without  taking  a  degree.  He  afterwards  went  the  continental 
tour,  and  in  1735,  took  his  seat  in  parliament  as  member  for 
Old  Sarum.  It  was,  however,  necessary  that  he  should  adopt 
a  profession,  in  aid  of  the  inadequate  means  supplied  by  his 
slender  patrimony ;  his  portion  as  cadet  of  the  family,  amount¬ 
ing,  on  the  very  highest  calculation,  only  to  4000/.  Tie  obtain¬ 
ed,  in  consequence,  a  cornetcy  in  the  blues,  beyond  which 
rank  he  never  advanced ;  nor,  indeed,  did  he  hold  this  long, 
for  he  was  a  bold  opponent  of  Administration,  and  the  mean 
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vengeniKe  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  exasperated  at  the  failure  of 
ills  endeavours  ‘  to  muzzle’— it  was  his  own  energetic  phrase— 

‘  that  terrible  cornet  of  horse,’  deprived  him  of  his  commission. 
His  friend  Lyttleton  revenged  him  by  the  following  epigram : 

‘  Long  had  thy  virtues  marked  thee  out  for  fame, 

‘  Far,  far  superior  to  a  cornet’s  name ; 

‘  This  generous  Walpole  saw,  and  grieved  to  find 
‘  So  mean  a  post  disgrace  the  luiman  (  ?  )  mind, 

‘  The  servile  standard  from  the  free-born  hand 
‘  Me  took,  and  bade  thee  lead  the  patriot  band.’ 

It  was  the  fashion  in  this,  as  in  more  recent  limes,  for  the 
leaders  of  Opposition  to  attach  themselves  to  the  person  of 
tlic  heir  apparent;  and  Mr.  Pitt,  as  identified  with  that  body, 
accepted  a  post  about  the  person  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  in 
1737.  In  the  intrigues  and  changes  which  succeeded  the  re¬ 
signation  of  Walpole  early  in  1742,  Mr.  Pitt  seems  to  have 
had  no  share :  the  friends  of  Lord  Cobham,  to  whom  he  had 
attached  himself,  did  not  form  a  part  of  the  new'  administra¬ 
tion,  and  were  of  course  active  in  opposing  its  measures.  lie 
spoke  with  the  utmost  energy  against  the  proposal  for  subsi¬ 
dizing  the  Hanoverian  troops;  and,  with  the  view  of  exhibiting 
the  character  and  effect  of  his  eloquence  at  this  early  period  of 
his  career,  we  shall  extract  from  tlie  memoirs  of  a  contempo¬ 
rary,  a  spirited  and  discriminating  comparison  between  his 
oratory  and  that  of  the  celebrated  Murray,  afterw'ards  Earl  of 
Mansfield,  who  made,  wc  believe,  on  this  occasion,  his  political 
dchxU. 

*  On  the  first  day,  Murray  was  introduced  to  support  the  Court, 
which  he  did  in  a  set  speech  extremely  methodical,  w  itli  great  per¬ 
spicuity,  and  very  fine  colouring.  He  w'as  replied^  to  by  Pitt,  who, 
in  the  most  masterly  manner,  laying  hold  of  the  w'eakest  parts  of  his 
speech  with  the  greatest  strength  of  expression,  and  in  the  most 
manly  style  I  ever  witnessed,  turned  almost  all  his  colours  against 
him.  Murray  had  laid  a  good  deal  of  stress  on  exposing  the  incon¬ 
sistency  of  advising  one  thing  the  one  year,  and  the  next  abusing  it, 
merely  through  a  spirit  of  opposition.  Pitt  shew'ed  how  the  object 
was  varied,  but  varied  by  the  ministers ;  and  then  turned  every  argu¬ 
ment  Murray  had  employed  against  himself.  The  one  spoke  like  a 
pleader,  and  could  not  divest  himself  of  a  certain  appearance  of 
having  been  employed  by  others.  The  other  spoke  like  a  gentlenaan, 
like  a  statesman,  who  felt  what  he  said,  and  possessed  the  strongest 
desire  of  conveying  that  feeling  to  others,  for  their  own  interest,  and 
that  of  their  country.  ^lurray  gains  your  attention  by  the  perspi¬ 
cuity  of  his  arguments,  and  the  elegance  of  his  diction.  Pitt  coni* 
mauds  your  attention  and  respect,  by  the  nobleness,  the  greatness 
of  his  sentiments,  the  strength  and  energy  of  his  expressions,  and  the 
certainty  you  are  in  of  his  always  rising  to  a  greater  elevation  both 
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of  thought  and  style.  For  this  talent  he  possesses  beyond  any  speaker 
1  ever  heard,  ot  never  falling,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  his 
speech,  either  in  thought  or  in  expression.  And,  as  in  this  session 
he  has  begun  to  speak  like  a  man  of  business,  as  well  as  an  orator, 
he  will  in  all  probability  be,  or  rather  at  present  is,  allowed  to  make 
as  great  an  appearance  as  ever  man  did  in  that  house.  Murray  has 
not  spoken  since,  on  the  other  two  debates,  where  his  rival  carried 
all  before  him,  being  very  unequally  matched  with  Pelham,  Young, 
and  Winnington.  I  dare  say,  you  will  scarce  be  able  to  read  this 
scrawl,  which  1  have  drawn  to  an  immeasureable  length,  from  the 
difficulty  I  find  in  having  done  when  Pitt  is  the  subject ;  for  I  think 
him  sincerely  the  most  finished  character  I  ever  knew.’ 

When,  in  174*4,  the  Carteret  ministry  resigned,  the  Pelhams 
came  into  power,  on  the  principle  of  uniting  men  of  all  parties 
into  one  ‘  broad-bottomed  administration.^  Lord  Cobhani  joined 
them,  but  Mr.  Pitt’s  opposition  to  the  system  of  foreign  sub¬ 
sidies,  and  his  uncompromising  reprobation  of  the  King’s 
Hanoverian  partialities,  had  created  a  personal  prejudice  against 
him  in  the  highest  quarter,  and  he  was  excluded.  A  little 
politic  yielding,  however,  on  the  part  of  the  offender,  together 
with  the  absolute  necessity  for  securini;  the  services  of  so  effi- 
cient  an  ally,  gradually  overcame  the  expression  at  least  of 
this  antipathy,  and,  after  an  intermediate  appointment  to  the 
vice-treasuryship  of  Ireland,  he  was  gazetted,  in  May  174G,  as 
paymaster  of  the  forces.  In  this  office,  he  distinguished  himself 
by  an  honourable  and  even  punctilious  disinterestedness.  He 
declined  the  customary  mode  of  retaining  large  balances  in  his 
hands,  by  which  his  predecessors  had  realized  not  less  than 
3000/.  annually,  and  he  refused  to  accept  the  commission  which 
had  been  regularly  allowed  on  foreign  subsidies.  Wliile  he 
occupied  this  post,  he  was  of  course  on  the  side  of  ministers, 
and  his  conduct  has  been  censured  as,  on  this  and  other  occa¬ 
sions,  deficient  in  consistency.  The  point  is  somewhat  nice, 
and  we  are  not  inclined  to  investigate  the  matter.  Public  men 
are  sometimes  placed  in  situations  of  doubt  and  difficulty,  where 
the  appeal  seems  to  lie  to  circumstances  more  than  to  principles, 
or  rather  to  that  modification  of  principle  which  circumstances 
seem  at  times  to  occasion.  We  are  not,  however,  the  thorough¬ 
going  panegyrists  of  Lord  Chatham.  Great  as  he  was,  and 
lofty  in  feeling  as  in  bearing,  he  appears  to  us  not  always  to 
have  maintained  an  unquestionable  course.  Of  avarice  or  ra¬ 
paciousness,  all  generous  minds  will  acquit  him ;  but  ambition, 
though  it  be  the  world’s  fashion  to  half-canonize  the  passion, 
will  oftentimes  as  effectually  degrade  os  meaner  impulses  can, 
and  by  this  he  was  enthralled.  But  these  discussions  we  waive : 
they  would  lead  us  too  deeply  and  too  widely  into  the  history 
VoL.  XXIX.  N.S.  P  P 
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of  the  times;  and  we  should  be  compelled  to  engage  in  a  more 
extensive  reference  to  authorities  than  the  circumstances  of  the 
case  would  justify.  Mr.  Pitt’s  junction  with  the  ministry  seems, 
after  all,  to  have  been  but  a  half-hearted  concession ;  a  cessa¬ 
tion  of  opponency,  rather  than  a  cordial  and  active  co-opera¬ 
tion.  He  could  breathe  freely  but  in  two  elements,  open  and 
vehement  opposition,  or  supreme  direction.  In  this  languid 
state,  things  remained  until  1755,  when  he  retired  from  otlice, 
witli  a  pension  of  1000/.,  and  resumed  his  political  activity. 
Ilis  splendid  faculties,  which  had  been  for  some  years  in  a  state 
of  slumber,  were  now  roused  and  put  forth  ;  and  he  appears  to 
liave  exercised  an  authority  and  control  over  the  house,  that 
has,  probably,  never  been  possessed  by  any  other  individual,  ex¬ 
cept  when  supported  by  power  or  influence.  The  known  intrepi¬ 
dity  of  the  man  gave  force  to  his  addresses;  it  was  well  under¬ 
stood,  that  he  was  neither  to  be  intimidated  nor  cajoled.  Idle 
he  could,  at\\ill,  sheathe  the  most  poignant  personalities  within 
the  smoothest  phrases  and  the  most  specious  urbanity  of  man¬ 
ner,  his  more  usual  dealing  was  in  the  way  of  undisguised 
sarcasm,  contempt,  and  indignation.  His  majestic  person,  his 
eagle  aspect  and  piercing  eye,  his  fine  and  flexible  voice,  the 
mingled  dignity  and  grace  of  his  attitude  and  action,  gave  the 
utmost  weight  to  his  speeches,  and  confirmed  his  ascendancy. 
A  short  time  before  he  left  office,  and  while  he  yet  continued 
in  ‘  half-faced  fellowship’  with  Administration,  a  petition  was 
presented  against  the  return  of  the  member  for  Berwick,  a 
^Ir.  Delaval,  on  the  score  of  bribery.  A  letter  from  Mr.  Fox, 
afterwards  Lord  Holland,  gives  a  striking  description  of  the 
debate  that  followed  this  application. 

‘  Delaval  made  a  speech  on  his  being  thus  attacked,  full  of  wit, 
humour,  and  buffoonery,  which  kept  the  house  in  a  continued  roar 
of  laughter.  Mr.  Pitt  came  down  from  the  gallery,  and  took  it  up 
in  his  highest  tone  of  dignity.  He  was  astonished  when  he  heard 
what  had  been  the  occasion  of  their  mirth.  Was  the  dignity  of  the 
House  of  Commons  on  so  sure  foundations,  that  they  might  venture 
themselves  to  shake  it  ?  Had  it  not,  on  the  contrary,  been  diminish¬ 
ing  for  years,  till  now  we  were  brought  to  the  very  brink  of  the 
precipice,  where,  if  ever,  a  stand  must  be  made  ?  High  compliments 
to  the  Speaker, — eloquent  exhortations  to  whigs  of  all  conditions,  to 
defend  their  attacked  and  expiring  liberty,  &c.  ....  .Displeased, 
as  well  as  pleased,  allow  it  to  be  the  finest  speech  that  was  ever 
made ;  and  it  was  observed  that,  by  his  first  tw’o  periods,  he  brought 
the  House  to  a  silence  and  attention  that  you  might  have  heard  a 
pin  drop.* 

On  another  occasion,  when  the  House  had  ventured  to  laugh 
at  an  equivocal  phrase  that  he  had  used,  he  ‘  angrily  and 
‘  haughtily  observed,  that  it  was  a  hhmdering  laugh* 
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As  a  specimen  of  the  fearless  and  overwhelming  character 
of  his  personal  appeals,  his  treatment  of  the  Honourable  Hume 
Campbell,  may  serve  as  an  example.  That  gentleman  l)ad,  in 
the  debate  on  the  Hessian  and  Russian  Subsidies,  with  very 
bad  tact,  called  upon  the  House,  with  an  obvious  reference  to 
Mr.  Pitt,  to  ^  imnhh  the  eternal  inv€ctives\  and  to  resent  at¬ 
tacks  upon  *  superior sJ 

‘  It  is  said,  that  the  extreme  severity  of  language  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  speech,  chiefly  directed  against  Mr.  H.  Campbell,  was  greatly 
heightened  by  the  contemptuous  tone,  action,  and  countenance  with 
which  Mr:  Pitt  pronounced  it.  He  said,  “  Such  little  matter  had 
been  offered  on  the  defensive  side,  that  he  did  not  know  where  to  go. 
If  Mr.  H.  Campbell  had  had  any  thing  else  to  say,  he  would  not  have 
dwelt  for  half  an  hour  on  the  treaty  of  Wolfenbuttle.  What  had  he 
produced  ?  A  list  of  great  lords  who  signed  it !  How  were  their  names 
to  induce  the  House  to  refer  these  treaties  to  a  committee  ?  Such 
poor  little  shifts  and  evasions  might  do  in  a  pie-poudre  court ;  they 
were  unworthy  of  a  great  House  of  Parliament.  Once  Mr.  H. 
Campbell  had  been  his  great  friend,  and  they  had  trod  the  great 
paths  of  invectives  together,  which  now  Mr.  Campbell  wanted  to 
have  punished,  so  ready  was  he  by  a  side-wind  to  level  the  laws, 
and  so  fond  of  superiors  !  Nay,  he  had  urged  that  the  Act  of  Set¬ 
tlement  was  not  obligatory  till  the  treaties  were  ratified!  He  (Mr. 
Pitt)  prayed  to  Heaven,  that  doctrines,  dangerous  as  manifestoes^ 
might  not  prevail  there  !  The  gentleman  had  dared  tp  avow  such 
doctrine — but  a  court  would  never  want  one  servile  lawyer  for  any 
purpose.  In  the  profligate,  prerogative  reign  of  James  I.,  when  a 
great  Duke*  was  at  the  head  of  power,  even  that  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  possessed  a  member  who  dared  to  call  him  stellionatus ^ .  And 
there  did  not  want  a  servile  lawyer  to  call  for  punishment  on  the 
honest  burgess.  We  have  a  King  who  disdains  to  keep  peace  with 
such  a  servile  lawyer.  But,*’  said  Mr.  Pitt,  turning  to,  and  directly 
nodding  at  Mr.  Hume  Campbell,  who  sat  three  benches  above  him, 
“  1  will  not  dress  up  this  image  under  a  third  person;  I  apply  it  to 
him.  His  is  the  slavish  doctrine.  He  is  the  slave,  and  the  shame 
of  this  doctrine  will  stick  to  him  as  long  as  his  gown  sticks  to  his 
back — but  his  trade  is  words ;  they  were  not  provoked  by  me — but 
they  are  not  objects  of  terror,  but  of  my  ridicule  and  contempt.”  * 

There  was  no  silencing  such  a  man  as  this.  Power  did  not 
awe  him;  hair  triggers  could  not  move  him:  to  encounter  him, 
calm  and  self-possessed  as  he  was  in  his  very  wrath,  was  in¬ 
evitable  discomfiture.  He  took  high  and  unassailable  ground ; 
made  no  concessions  to  prejudice  or  expediency ;  but  flung  a 
stern  and  appalling  defiance  to  all  his  enemies,  from  the  under¬ 
ling  of  the  Treasury-bench  to  the  monarch  on  the  throne.  We 


*  The  Duke  of  Buckingham — alluding  to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle, 
t  Spotted  like  a  weasel. 
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shall,  liercartcr,  "ive  examples  of  his  bold  maintenance  of  po¬ 
pular  views  of  the  constitution,  and  of  the  fine  mixture  of  hi^h 
])rinciplc,  appeal  to  fact,  and  citation  of  documentary  evidence, 
that  distin;;uislicd  his  statements  of  constitutional  doctrine. 

With  such  a  man  as  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  weak,  wavering, 
and  versatile,  at  its  head,  it  was  impossible  for  any  administra¬ 
tion  to  preserve  the  confidence  of  the  country,  or  to  maintain 
its  influence  abroad.  Disaster  pressed  on  disaster.  The  failure 
of  Byng,  the  loss  of  Minorca,  the  loss  of  Calcutta  in  the  East 
Indie.',  and  the  surrender  of  Oswego  in  North  America,  with 
much  misnianagement  in  the  home  administration,  came  in  aid 
of  a  powerfid  Opposition;  and  the  loss  of  Murray,  who  was  pro¬ 
moted  to  the  chief-justiceship  of  the  King’s  Bench,  left  the  mi¬ 
nistry  without  an  effective  advocate  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
Mr.  Pitt  was  now  called  to  high  oflice ;  he  became  secretary 
of  state,  and  after  a  temporary  secession,  the  effect  of  antipathies 
and  predilections  in  high  places,  he  was  finally  established  in 
that  ofiice,  June  1757. 

In  the  outset,  appearances  were  most  unpromising.  The  con¬ 
vention  of  Closter-scven,  the  failure  of  the  expedition  against 
Hochfort,  with  other  untoward  circumstances,  tended  to  deepen 
the  gloomy  aspect  of  public  affairs.  In  all  these  calamities, 
however,  Mr.  Pitt  saw  only  additional  motives  for  energy  and 
determination.  He  knew  the  resources  of  the  powerful  coun¬ 
try  whose  ruling  counsels  he  directed,  and  he  was  resolved  on 
calling  them  out  to  the  very  uttermost.  lie  placed  Ligonicr 
at  the  head  of  the  military  administration  ;  rejected  the  capitu¬ 
lation  of  Closter-scven,  and  placed  the  Anglo-IIanoverian  army 
under  the  command  of  Prince  Ferdinand  of  Brunswick ;  gave 
cflectual  sujiport  to  the  King  of  Prussia;  harassed  the  French 
coast,  and  destroyed  Cherbourg;  expelled  the  French  from 
India  and  North  America;  and,  in  short,  raised  the  condition 
and  spirit  of  Cireat  Britain  from  defeat  and  dejection,  to  the 
liighest  elevation  of  credit  and  command.  He  patronized  Wat¬ 
son  and  C'live,  Boscawen  and  Hawke,  Amherst  and  Wolfe; 
and  the  strongest  eulogv  on  his  character  as  a  minister,  is  fur- 
mshed  bv  the  contrast  between  the  state  in  which  he  found  his 
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country,  and  that  in  which  he  left  it  at  his  resignation  in  1701. 
But  the  truest  test  of  his  ability  is  supplied  by  the  documents 
which  unfold  the  reasons  of  his  conduct,  and  furnish  the  key 
to  his  decisions ;  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that,  in  some  re¬ 
spects,  these  are  so  scanty.  Of  his  state  papers,  and  of  his 
correspondence  with  commanders  and  negotiators,  Mr.  Thack¬ 
eray  has  given  a  valuable  collection,  though  w’c  should  suppose 
that  it  might  have  been  considerably  and  advantageously  en¬ 
larged.  But  of  his  parliamentary  speeches,  in  which  he  de- 
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tailed  at  large  the  motives,  the  reasons,  and  the  history  of  his 
policy,  little  more  than  fragments,  crude  and  disjointed,  remain, 
although,  like  the  wreck  of  the  Parthenon,  enough  to  shew  the 
strength  and  majesty  that  characterized  them  when  entire.  We 
can  really  see  no  reason  for  supposing  that  they  fell  short  of 
the  highest  models;  and  they  were  su})erior  to  the  great  ex¬ 
amples  of  antiquity  at  least  in  this,  iliat  they  were  extempo¬ 
raneous;  not  the  results  of  long  and  painful  studv,  but  the 
spontaneous  expression  of  feeling,  imagination,  and  argument. 
The  history  of  this  splendid  administration  is  yet  to  he  written, 
and  it  is  a  task  worthy  of  the  most  acute  and  accomplished  mind. 

Few  British  reigns  have  been  more  remarkable  for  the  pre¬ 
valence  of  court-intrigue,  than  that  of  George  the  Third.  We 
shall  not  stop  to  inquire  whether  this  was  the  conse(|ueucc  of 
that  monarch’s  very  peculiar  character,  or  whether  it  was  the 
effect  of  accidental  circumstances;  nor  is  it  of  material  im¬ 
portance,  at  present,  to  ascertain  this  point.  'Phe  fact,  however, 
must  be  both  admitted  and  explained,  before  that  chapter 
of  the  history  of  England  can  l)e  adequately  written.  Mr. 
Thackeray’s  Memoir  would  have  been  more  complete,and  satis¬ 
factory  on  the  subject  of  Mr.  Pitt’s  resignation,  if  he  had  taken 
some  pains  to  examine  and  cx|)lain  the  state  of  things  in  this 
respect,  at  the  commencement  of  that  reign.  It  would  of  course 
be  impracticable  for  us  to  make  any  attempt  to  supply  the  de¬ 
ficiency,  within  any  allowable  limit;  »nd  from  the  same  cause, 
we  shall  decline  involving  ourselves  in  the  labyrinth  of  change, 
caprice,  weakness,  and  ilegradation,  that  marked  the  period 
succeeding  the  secession  of  Mr.  Pitt,  lie  was  not,  however, 
wanting  to  his  duty  as  a  member  of  parliament,  lie  condemned 
the  treaty  of  Paris,  and  opposed,  on  patriotic  grounds,  the  tax 
on  perry  and  cider. 

‘  This  debate  gave  rise  to  a  humorous  incident,  which  fixed  a 
ridiculous  epithet  upon  one  of  the  chief  promoters  of  the  bill.  At 
this  time,  a  song  of  Dr.  Howard’s  which  began  with  the  words, 
“  Gentle  shepherd,  tell  me  where,’’  and  in  which  each  stanza  ended 
with  that  line,  was  in  die  mouths  of  all.  Mr.  Grenville,  in  answer 
to  Mr.  Pitt,  contended  that  the  present  tax  was  unavoidable,  be¬ 
cause  the  government  did  not  know  vcherc  else  they  could  lay  a  tax 
of  equal  efficiency.  “  Let  the  honorable  gentleman,”  said  he,  “  tell 
me  xi'here  you  can  lay  another  tax;  let  the  honourable  gentleman, 
1  say,  tell  me  tihcrc.*’  He  tlien  sat  down.  Mr.  Pitt  paced  slowly 
out  of  the  house,  humming  the  line,  “  Gentle  Shepherd,  tell  me 
where.”  The  effect  was  irresistible,  and  settled  upon  Mr.  Grenville 
the  appellation  of  “  The  Gentle  Shcpheril.”  ’ 

Tlic  particulars  of  the  celebrated  iicgotiatory  interviews 
between 'Mi-.  Pitt  and  tlic  King  are  stated  on  the  authority  of 
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Lord  Hardwicke’s  letter;  but  Mr.  Thackeray’s  coinmeiUs  are 
too  courtier-like  for  our  taste.  The  circumstances  connected 
with  Mr.  Pitt’s  second  administration,  if  that  may  be  so 
termed,  in  which  he  engaged  with  health  impaired  and  nerves 
shattered,  and  during  the  greater  part  of  which  he  was  inca¬ 
pable  of  applying  to  public  business,  are  stated  with  com¬ 
petent  detail,  but  insufficient  discrimination.  The  quarrel 
with  his  old  friend  Lord  Temple,  seems  to  indicate  a  temper 
exasperated  by  disease;  and  other  questionable  particulars  are 
probably  referrible  to  a  similar  cause;  but  we  have,  clearly,  but 
one  side  exhibited,  and  Mr.  Pitt’s  own  explanation  is  wanting. 
For  the  system  which  was  acted  upon  from  17()6  to  1768,  we 
conceive  that  Lord  Chatham  is  to  be  considered  as  irrespon¬ 
sible.  His  resignation  ‘  was  in  fact  nothing  more  than  the 
‘  official  relinquishinent  of  an  appointment  in  which  he  had 
‘  long  ceased  to  exercise  his  authority,  or  to  exert  his  abilities.’ 
Retirement  and  reconciliation  with  his  friend  Lord  Temple, 
restored  Lord  Chatham  to  health  enough  for  the  resumption 
of  active  life,  and  he  again  appeared  in  the  House  of  Lords. 
In  the  affiiir  of  Wilkes  he  made  a  decided  stand  in  behalf  of 
the  liberties  of  the  subject;  and  as  his  speeches  on  this  occa¬ 
sion  have  been  more  elfectively  reported  than  usual,  we  shall 
extract  somewhat  largely.  Lord  Mansfield  had  denied  the 
right  of  the  Peers  to  interfere  with  the  judicial  jn'ocecdings  of 
the  Commons,  and  he  had  declared  his  ignorance  of  any  code 
or  law  imposing  limits  on  their  power  as  judges.  Lord  Chat¬ 
ham  replied  to  this  in  the  following  forcible  language. 

*  “  The  noble  Lord  assures  us,  that  he  know  s  not  in  what  code  the 
law  of  Parliament  is  to  be  found  ;  that  the  House  of  Commons,  w  lu  ii 
they  act  as  judges,  have  no  law  to  direct  them,  but  their  own  wisdom; 
that  their  decision  is  law  ;  and  if  tliey  determine  w  rong,  the  subject 
has  no  appeal  but  to  Heaven.  What  then,  my  Lords,  are  all  the 
generous  etforts  of  our  ancestors,  are  all  those  glorious  contentions, 
by  which  they  meant  to  secure  to  themselves,  and  to  transmit  to 
their  posterity,  a  known  law,  a  certain  rule  of  living,  reduced  to  this 
conclusion,  that,  instead  of  the  arbitrary  power  of  a  King,  w  c  must 
submit  to  the  arbitrary  pow'er  of  a  House  of  Commons?  If  this  he 
true,  what  benefit  do  we  derive  from  the  exchange?  Tyrani\y,  my 
Lords,  is  detestable  in  every  shape ;  but  in  none  so  formidable  as 
when  it  is  assumed  and  exercised  by  a  number  of  tyrants.  Hut,  my 
Lords,  this  is  not  the  fact,  this  is  not  the  constitution  ;  we  have  a  law 
ot  Parliament,  we  have  a  code  in  w  Inch  every  honest  man  may  timl 
it.  We  have  Magna  Charta,  we  have  the  statute-book,  and  the  Hill 
ofUights. 

‘  If  a  case  should  arise,  unknown  to  these  great  authorities,  we 
have  still  that  plain  Lnglish  reason  left,  which  is  the  foundation  of  all 
our  English  jurisprudence.  That  reason  tells  us,  that  every  judicial 
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court,  and  every  political  society,  must  be  vested  with  those  powers 
and  privileges  which  are  necessary  for  performing  the  office  to  which 
they  are  appointed.  It  tells  us,  also,  that  no  court  of  justice  can 
have  a  power  inconsistent  with,  or  paramount  to,  the  known  laws  of 
the  land ;  that  the  people,  when  they  choose  their  representatives, 
never  mean  to  convey  to  them  a  power  of  invading  the  rights,  or 
trampling  upon  the  liberties  of  those  whom  they  represent.  What 
security  would  they  have  for  their  rights,  if  once  they  admitted,  that 
a  court  of  judicature  might  determine  every  question  that  came  be¬ 
fore  it,  not  by  any  known,  positive  law,  but  by  the  vague,  indetermi¬ 
nate,  arbitrary  rule,  of  what  the  noble  lord  is  pleased  to  call  the  wis¬ 
dom  of  the  court  ?  With  respect  to  the  decisions  of  the  courts  of 
justice,  I  am  far  from  denying  them  their  due  weight  and  authority ; 
yet,  placing  them  in  the  most  respectable  view,  I  still  consider  them, 
not  as  law,  but  as  an  evidence  of  the  law  ;  and  before  they  can  arrive 
even  at  that  degree  of  authority,  it  must  appear,  that  they  are 
founded  in,  and  confirmed  by,  reason ;  that  they  are  supported  by 
precedents  taken  from  good  and  moderate  times ;  that  they  do  not 
contradict  any  positive  law ;  that  they  arc  submitted  to  without  re¬ 
luctance  by  the  people ;  that  they  are  unquestioned  by  the  legis¬ 
lature,  (which  is  equivalent  to  a  tacit  confirmation,)  and,  what,  in 
my  judgement,  is  by  far  the  most  important,  that  they  do  not  violate 
the  spirit  of  the  constitution.  My  Lords,  this  is  not  a  vague  or  loose 
expression ;  we  all  know  what  the  constitution  is ;  we  all  know  that 
the  first  principle  of  it  is,  that  the  subject  shall  not  be  governed  by 
the  arbitrium  of  any  one  man,  or  body  of  men,  (less  than  the  whole 
legislature,)  but  by  certain  laws,  to  which  he  has  virtually  given  his 
consent,  which  are  open  to  him  to  examine,  and  not  beyond  his 
ability  to  understand.”*  . 

These  constitutional  dicta  were  re-inforced  by  this  great 
statesman  in  the  debate  on  Lord  Rockingham’s  motion,  Jan. 
'22,  1770,  for  an  inquiry  into  the  state  of  the  nation, 

‘  “  My  Lords,  I  need*  not  look  abroad  for  grievances.  The  grand 
capital  mischief  is  fixed  at  home.  It  corrupts  the  very  foundation  of 
our  political  existence,  and  preys  upon  the  vitals  of  the  state.  The 
constitution  at  this  moment  stands  violated.  Until  that  wound  be 
healed,  until  the  grievance  be  redressed,  it  is  in  vain  to  recommend 
.  union  to  Parliament,  in  vain  to  promote  concord  among  the  people. 
If  we  mean  seriously  to  unite  the  nation  within  itself,  wc  must  con¬ 
vince  them,  that  their  complaints  are  regarded,  that  their  injuries 
shall  be  redressed.  On  that  foundation,  1  would  take  the  lead  in  re¬ 
commending  peace  and  harmony  to  the  people.  On  any  other,  I 
would  never  wish  to  see  them  united  again.  If  the  breach  in  the 
constitution  be  effectually  repaired,  the  people  will  of  themselves  re¬ 
turn  to  a  state  of  tranquillity. — If  not — SIay  Discord  prevail 
FOR  ever!  I  know  to  what  point  this  doctrine  and  this  language 
will  appear  directed.  But  I  feel  the  principles  of  an  Englislimuii, 
and  I  utter  them  without  apprehension  or  reserve.  The  crisis  is  in¬ 
deed  alarming  ;  so  much  the  more  does  it  require  a  prudent  rclaxa- 
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tion  on  the  part  of  Government.  If  the  King  s  servants  will  not  per¬ 
mit  a  constitutional  question  to  be  decided  on,  according  to  the 
forms  and  on  the  principles  of  the  constitution,  it  then  must  be  de¬ 
cided  in  some  other  manner ;  and  rather  than  it  should  be  given  un, 
rather  than  the  nation  should  surrender  their  birth-right  to  a  despotic 
minister,  1  hope,  niy  Lords,  old  as  I  am,  that  1  shall  see  the  question 
brought  to  issue,  and  fairly  tried  between  the  people  and  the  govern¬ 
ment.  My  Lords,  this  is  not  the  language  of  faction  ; — let  it  be  tried 
by  that  criterion,  by  which  alone  we  can  distinguish  what  is  factious, 
from  what  is  not —  by  the  principles  of  the  English  constitution.  I 
have  been  bred  up  in  these  principles,  and  know  that,  when  the  liberty 
of  the  subject  is  invaded,  and  all  redress  denied  him,  resistance  is 
justified.  If  I  had  any  doubt  upon  the  matter,  I  should  follow  the 
example  set  us  by  the  most  reverend  bench,  with  whom  I  believe  it 
is  a  maxim,  when  any  doubt  in  point  of  faith  arises,  or  any  question 
of  controversy  is  started,  to  appeal  at  once  to  the  greatest  source  and 
evidence  of  our  religion — 1  mean  the  Holy  Bible :  the  constitution 
has  its  political  Bible,  by  w  hich,  if  it  be  fairly  consulted,  every  poli¬ 
tical  question  may,  and  ought  to  be  determined.  Magna  Charta,  the 
Petition  of  Bights,  and  the  Bill  of  Rights,  form  that  code  which  I  call 
the  Bible  of  the  English  constitution.  Had  some  of  his  Majesty’s  un- 
happy  predecessors  trusted  less  to  the  comments  of  their  ministers, 
had  they  been  better  read  in  the  text  itself,  the  glorious  Revolution 
would  have  remained  only  possible  in  theory,  and  w^ould  not  now 
have  existed  upon  record,  a  formidable  example  to  their  successors.’” 

It  w  as  with  reference  to  this  speech,  that  Sir  Philip  Francis, 
in  his  pamphlet  on  paper  currency,  describes  Lord  Chatham 
as  exclaiming  ‘  wdth  a  monarch’s  voice,  “  Ll:t  Discord  pre¬ 
vail  FOR  EVER.”  ’ 

^Ir.  Thackeray  holds  out  to  ns  no  temptation  to  enter  on 
the  contused  and  agitated  period  which  intervened  between 
the  date  last  quoted,  and  that  of  Lord  Chatham’s  death.  He 
has  evidently  sunk  under  his  subject.  The  bold  and  patriotic 
course  ot  the  statesman  appals  his  biographer,  and  it  is  neither 
done  justice  to,  nor  fairly  followed  out.  It  is  a  remarkable 
feature  in  the  decided  character  of  Lord  Chatham,  that  his  lire 
was  not  diminished  by  age.  His  views  of  tlic  constitution 
seemed  to  become  even  more  popular  than  they  were  in  his 
earlier  days ;  he  put  more  frequently  and  more  conspicuously 
forward,  his  attachment  to  whig  principles;  he  became  a  ‘  cou- 
‘  vert  to  triennial  parliaments,’  and  identified  himself  more  en¬ 
tirely  with  the  cause  of  the  people.  The  part  that  he  took 
respecting  the  American  war,  is  of  common  knowledge.  He 
had  opposed  ^Ir.  Cirenvi lie’s  Stamp  Act,  and  promoted  its  re¬ 
peal.  In  the  after  ellorts  to  tax  America,  he  invariably  con¬ 
tended  for  the  non-existence  of  the  right  in  the  parent  country; 
he  aided  Dr.  hraiiklin  in  his  negotiations  with  ifie  ministry, 
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and  constantly  reprobated  the  inefficient  and  absurd  way  in 
which  the  war  was  carried  on.  But,  when  the  crisis  became 
appalling,  when  France  took  part  with  the  revolted  colonies, 
and  threatened  Kiigland  with  destruction, — then  did  ‘  that  old 
‘  Ilian  t  loc|!ient*  transcend  even  the  former  doings  of  his  glorious 
life.  It  must,  indeetl,  have  been  a  spectacle  never  to  be  for¬ 
gotten,  to  see  that  magnificent  example  of  mental  energy  vic¬ 
torious  over  age  and  disease,  when  this  great  statesman  rose  to 
deliver  his  last  oracular  counsels  to  that  country  for  which  he 
had  lived,  and  for  which  he  was  now  about  to  die. 

*  He  was  led  into  the  House  of  Peers  by  his  son,  the  hon.  William 
Pitt,  and  his  son-in-law,  Lord  Mahon.  He  was  dressed  in  a  rich 
suit  of  black  velvet,  and  covered  up  to  the  knees  in  flannel.  Within 
his  large  wig,  little  more  of  his  countenance  was  seen  than  his  aaui- 
line  nose,  and  his  penetrating  eye,  which  retained  all  its  native  nre. 
He  looked  like  a  dying  man,  yet  never  was  seen  a  figure  of  more 
dignity;  he  appeared  like  a  being  of  a  superior  species.  The  lords 
stood  up,  and  made  a  lane  for  him  to  pass  to  his  seat,  whilst,  with 
a  gracefulness  of  deportment  for  which  he  was  so  eminently  distin¬ 
guished,  he  bowed  to  them  as  he  proceeded.  Having  taken  his 
seat  on  the  bench  of  the  earls,  he  listened  to  the  speech  of  the  Duke 
of  lliclimond  with  the  most  profound  attention.  After  Lord  Wey¬ 
mouth  had  spoken  against  the  address,  Lord  Chatham  rose  with 
slowness  and  difficulty  from  his  seat,  leaning  on  his  crutches,  and 
supported  by  his  two  relations.  He  took  one  hand  from  his  crutch, 
and  raised  it,  casting  his  eyes  towards  heaven,  and  said,  “  I  thank 
God  that  1  have  been  enabled  to  come  here  this  day — to  perform 
niy  duty,  and  to  speak  on  a  subject  which  is  so  deeply  impressed 
on  my  mind.  I  am  old  and  infirm— -have  one  foot,  more  than  one 
foot,  in  the  grave. — 1  have  risen  from  my  bed,  to  stand  up  in  the 
cause  of  my  country — perhaps  never  again  to  speak  in  this  house !" 
The  reverence,  the  attention,  the  stillness  of  the  house  were  here 
most  affecting  ;  had  any  one  dropped  a  handkerchief,  the  noise  would 
have  been  heard.’ 

The  scene  which  followed,  must  be  too  familiar  to  every  mind, 
to  need  further  detail  from  us; — the  force  and  prophetic  ma¬ 
jesty  with  which  he  spoke ;  the  ineffectual  effort  that  he  made 
to  conquer  nature’s  exhaustion,  and  to  speak  in  reply  to  the 
Duke  of  Richmond  ;  the  failure  of  his  bodily  strength,  in  the 
struggle  with  the  unsubdued  energy  of  his  mind. 

We  shall  not  sum  up.  Our  previous  remarks  will  have  ap¬ 
prised  our  readers  of  the  veneration  in  which  we  hold  the 
memory  of  Lord  Chatham,  as  well  as  of  the  general  merits  of 
the  present  attempt  to  collect  tlie  details  of  his  life.  It  is,  how¬ 
ever,  but  justice  to  his  Biographer,  that  we  give  him  a  fair  o[v 
portuiiity  of  exhibiting  his  talent  for  the  delineation  of  charac¬ 
ter  ;  and  we  shall,  therefore,  cite  a  part  of  his  general  estimate. 
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After  having  paid  a  brief  tribute  to  Lord  Chatham’s  unques¬ 
tioned  ability  as  a  war  minister,  Mr.  Thackeray  proceeds  as 
follows. 

‘  As  Lord  Chatham  never  had  a  fair  opportunity  of  exerting  his 
abilities  as  a  minister  during  peace,  we  cannot  say  to  what  degree  he 
was  qualified  to  excel  in  the  civil  departments  of  administration.  He 
had  not  participated  in  the  councils  of  government  during  the 
administration  of  Mr.  Pelham  or  that  of  the  Duke  of  Newcastle. 
When  he  was  himself  Secretary  of  State,  the  whole  conduct  of  the 
war,  which  centered  in  him,  of  course  precluded  him  from  bestowing 
any  minute  attention  upon  the  domestic  regulations  of  the  country. 
The  time  during  which  he  afterwards  held  the  Privy  Seal,  was  spent 
by  him  almost  entirely  upon  a  bed  of  sickness.  We  have,  therefore, 

1  repeat,  no  sufficient  evidence  to  pronounce  upon  Lord  Chatham’s 
qualifications  to  direct  the  administration  of  a  country  during  peace. 
It,  however,  appears  certain,  that  neither  his  disposition  nor  his 
abilities  qualified  him  so  well  for  financial  arrangements.  Upon  one 
occasion,  he  declared  himself  “  a  lover  of  honourable  wmr,”  and  in  so 
doing,  he  probably  informed  us  as  to  one  feature  of  his  character. 
Upon  another  occasion,  he  said,  **  Whilst  I  had  the  honour  to  serve 
his  Majesty,  1  never  ventured  to  look  at  the  Treasury  but  at  a  dis¬ 
tance  ;  it  is  a  business  I  am  unfit  for,  and  to  which  I  never  could 
have  submitted.”  But  even  these  concessions  must  be  made  with 
caution.  The  plans  which  Lord  Chatham,  when  Mr.  Pitt,  proposed 
for  the  regulation  of  the  militia,  evince  great  perspicuity  and  minute¬ 
ness  of  calculation  ;  and  the  honourable  economy  he  practised  in  his 
office  of  Paymaster,  prove  that  he  would  have  been  a  frugal  steward 
for  the  public,  wherever  frugality  w'as  practicable.  It  is  known,  that 
his  friend  and  political  associate,  Mr.  Legge,  entertained  the  highest 
opinion  of  Mr.  Pitt’s  abilities  in  those  very  departments  in  which  he 
was  himself  so  distinguished.  “  Eminently,”  said  Mr.  Legge,  to  a 
confidential  friend,  “  as  Mr.  Pitt  has  distinguished  himself  as  a  ]V(ir 
Minister,  if  he  is  permitted  to  make  the  peace,  and  to  continue  in 
power,  the  w  orld  will  see  him  shine  still  more  upon  a  peace  establish¬ 
ment  than  he  did  during  the  w  ar.” 

‘  It  has  been  objected  to  Lord  Chatham,  that,  professing  himself 
the  ardent  advocate  of  liberty,  he  was  not,  when  in  administration, 
proportionately  zealous  in  that  most  important  cause.  But  the  charge 
18  founded  neither  in  truth  nor  in  reason.  Whoever  considers  the 
nature  of  the  w’ar,  when  Mr.  Pitt  w’as  Secretary  of  State,  will  only 
wonder  that  he  found  time  to  discharge,  or  strength  to  sustain  his 
necessary  duties,  without  undertaking  any  additional  load.  Ihe 
multiplied  and  momentous  cares  of  his  office,  and  his  well  known 
zeal  for  the  sovereign,  never  led  him,  however,  to  neglect  any  pro¬ 
per  opportunity  of  advancing  the  true  interests  of  his  fellow  subjects. 
As  paymaster  of  the  forces,  he  studied  to  promote  the  comforts  of 
the  veteran  soldier ;  as  Secretary  of  State,  he  endeavoured  to  extend 
the  advantages  of  the  habeas  corpus  ;  and  he  advised  his  royal  master 
to  adopt  that  salutary  method  of  securing  the  blessings  of  impartial 
justice,  by  continuing  the  udges  in  their  appointments  upon  the 
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demise  of  the  crown.  These  and  other  benefits  of  a  domestic  nature 
were  conferred  upon  tlie  country,  by  one  whose  province  was  to 
superintend  its  foreign  concerns.* 

Of  the  private  life  of  Lord  Chatham,  few  details  arc  preserved; 
but  he  appears  to  have  been  as  amiable  and  exemplary  in  the 
social  relations,  as  he  was  ardent  and  commanding;  in  his  public 
character.  His  letters  to  his  immediate  relatives  are  full  of 
aftectionate  anxiety  for  their  happiness  and  welfare. 


Art.  V. — Observations  on  the  Mortality  and  Physical  Management 
of  Children.  By  John  Roberton,  Member  of  the  Royal  College 
of  Surgeons,  Edinburgh,  Surgeon  to  the  Manchester  Lying-in 
Hospital,  &c.  &c.  12mo.  pp.  311.  Price  London,  1827. 

n^HAT  there  should  be  great  diversity  of  opinion  and  prac¬ 
tice  in  the  mode  of  directing,  informing,  and  ripening  the 
intellect,  necessarily  follows  from  the  nature  of  the  subject 
worked  upon,  and  of  the  object  to  which  such  mental  training 
refers.  Hut,  in  the  nurture  of  the  body,  there  would  appear 
little  room  for  change  or  improvement.  The  world  is  in  its 
old  age ; — generation  has  succeeded  generation  ; — experience 
has  multiplied ; — and  if  the  best  mode  of  bringing  up  children 
be  not  known  now,  it  may  well  be  asked,  when  will  it  be 
know  11  ? 

The  question  is  a  fallacious  one.  Knowledge,  unfortunately, 
does  not  include  practice,  though  it  is  too  often  taken  for 
granted  that  it  docs.  We  say  of  a  good  or  useful  suggestion, 
that  it  only  needs  to  be  known,  and  it  will  be  practised ;  but 
cautious  observers  are  chary  of  trusting  to  such  benevolent  as¬ 
sertions.  The  conduct  of  every  age  shews  us,  that  the  most 
imjiortant  discoveries,  the  most  philanthrojiic  inventions,  pub¬ 
lished  and  propagated  by  all  the  zeal  of  the  best-informed 
and  most  disinterested  men,  have  had  to  struggle  with  the 
prejudices  of  the  crow  d  year  after  year.  We  know  that  the  in¬ 
ventors  have  sull’ertHi  wrong  and  persecution  while  alive,  and 
that  injustice  has  often  pursued  their  memory;  and  this  has 
arisen  neither  from  envy  nor  hatred,  but  from  sheer  igno¬ 
rance  and  dislike  of  innovation.  Mow  often  do  we  hear 
people  declaiming  against  those  times  of  darkness,  when  the 
philosopher  was  obliged  by  the  Inquisition  to  recant  his  doc¬ 
trine  of  the  motion  of  the  earth  round  the  sun  !  Such  decla¬ 
mation  is  natural  enough:  it  is,  no  doubt,  of  great  consequence 
in  the  theory  of  the  heavens,  to  be  aware  of  the  truth  of  Ga¬ 
lileo’s  assertion.  Hut  a  very  little  imjuiry  will  satisfy  us,  that 
folly  and  prejudice  not. less  dark,  and,  we  hesitate  not  to  say 
it,  much  mure  destructive  than  even  that  of  his  persecutors,  are 
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at  this  day,  and  amongst  ourselves,  operating  in  points  of*  still 
more  importance  to  us  than  the  revolutions  of  the  stars. 

We  have  little  favour  for  popular  medical  treatises.  Gene¬ 
rally  speaking,  they  produce  unmingled  evil,  encourage  quack¬ 
ery,  and  give  birth  to  hypochondriacism  and  much  unneces¬ 
sary  misery,  sometimes  terminating  in  premature  death.  Mr. 
Roberton’s  bo6k  is  chiefly  of  a  dietetical  nature,  and  while 
containing  a  great  deal  that  is  shrewd,  sensible,  and  judicious, 
is  more  free  from  objection  than  any  similar  work  we  are  ac¬ 
quainted  with. 

The  mortality  of  children  is  first  discussed.  From  an  ex¬ 
tensive  examination  of  the  registers  of  different  parishes,  the 
relative  number  of  deaths  under  ten  years,  has  been  ascertained 
pretty  correctly;  and  the  conclusions  to  which  the  investiga¬ 
tion  leads,  deserve  the  attention  and  consideration  of  every 
thinking  mind. 

The  London  Mortality  Bills  for  thirty  years,  from  178G 
to  1820  inclusive,  afford  the  results  which  Mr.  R.  has  con¬ 
densed  in  the  following  table.  He  divides  the  time  into  five 
periods  of  seven  years  each,  and  then  gives  the  per-centage  of 
deatlis  at  certain  ages. 


Periods. 

Total  No.of ! 
Deatlis  in  the 
Registers. 

Under  the 
age  of  2. 

Between 

2  and  5. 

5  and  lO.j 

1 

137,260 

32  .68 

9  .99 

3.91 

2 

134,760 

31 .77 

10  .05 

4.02 

3 

133,864 

28 .73 

11  .37 

4.25 

4 

127,521 

29 .99 

10  .05 

4.00 

5 

137,908 

26 .84 

9  .65 

4.30 

Total 
Deatli5 
under  10. 

46  .58 
.84 
44  .35 
4  5  .04 
40  .79 


*  Average  total  per  centage  of  deaths  in  35  years,  under  the  age 
of  ten,  44 .72. 

‘  In  the  year  1811,  the  population  of  London  within  the  hills  of 
mortality,  w’as  seven  hundred  and  seventy-seven  thousand ;  and  in 
1821,  one  million  one  thousand  and  forty-nine;  annual  mortality 
1  in  every  34  .19. 

‘  Before  proceeding  to  the  tables  which  relate  to  other  places,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  make  a  few  remarks  on  the  above  table,  compiled 
from  the  London  bills,  that  the  reader  may  better  comprehend  the 
nature  and  authority  of  such  documents. 

‘  There  can  be  no  doubt,  that  the  proportion  of  deaths  under  ten, 
as  stated  in  the  London  table,  is  too  low  ;  for  the  following  reasons : 

*  Ist.  The  London  bills  include  only  such  as  are  buried  with  the 
rites  of  the  Established  Church.  Dissenters,  Jews,  and  others, 
many  of  them  of  the  poorest  class,  in  which  the  rate  of  infantile  mor¬ 
tality  is  very  high,  are  omitted.  But  for  this  circumstance,  there  is 
reason  to  think,  that  the  deaths  under  ten  w'ould  be  more  than  they 
are  in  the  table  by  at  least  4  or  6  per  cent. 

*  2ndly.  London,  it  is  well  known,  does  not  maintain  itself  in  po- 
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pulation,  but  is  annually  receiving  from  the  country,  multitudes  of 
recruits,  mostly  unmarried,  between  the  ages  of  15  and  20;  conse* 
quently,  the  adult  portion  of  the  inhabitants  will  at  all  times  unduly 
preponderate ;  and  the  number  of  deaths  ahovCy  and  the  number  of 
deaths  under  15,  will  of  course  be  in  like  disproportion.’  p.  12. 

Dr.  Price,  in  his  treatise  on  Reversionary  Payments,  states 
the  annual  average  of  births  from  1759  to  1768,  at  15,710, 
while  that  of  the  burials  amounted  to  22,956: — making  a  defi¬ 
ciency  of  above  7000*.  At  Rome,  from  1759  to  1761,  the 
medium  of  births  was  5167;  of  burials,  7153f.  And  he  gives 
elsewhere  a  table  of  the  principal  cities  of  Europe,  where  the 
position  is  established  beyond  doubtj.  In  Northampton,  du¬ 
ring  28  years,  the  whole  number  of  burials  exceeded  the  whole 
number  of  baptisms  by  1098.  In  All-Saints  parish  in  that 
town,  during  36  years  (1735 — 70),  there  were  baptized,  3242; 
buried,  3690:  of  which  number,  1206  died  under  2  years; 
270  between  2  and  5;  and  155  betw'een  5  and  10.  So  that, 
out  of  100  burials,  there  were  49.5,  and,  of  100  born,  50.49 
died,  under  the  age  of  10 1|. 

That  large  cities  and  manufacturing  places  are  not  likely  to 
increase  the  population  of  a  country,  may  easily  be  supposed : 
that  they  should  prove  so  destructive  to  it,  could  hardly  have 
been  expected.  It  is  true,  objections  may  be  made  to  the  ac¬ 
curacy  of  the  tables.  It  may  be  said,  that  many  births  are 
never  registered ;  and  this  is  correct  to  a  certain  extent.  But 
the  fact  is  observed  constantly  in  every  country;  and  where 
the  registers  are  a  police  regulation  (as  in  Sweden),  they  can¬ 
not  be  materially  falsified.  As  an  additional  illustration  of  the 
general  correctness  of  what  has  been  advanced,  we  shall  give 
the  following  table,  drawn  up  from  the  Registers  of  the  Cliurch 
of  Grappenhall  in  Cheshire.  The  parish  consists  of  two  town¬ 
ships,  Grappenhall  and  Latchford.  The  former  is  a  country 
village,  three  miles  south  of  Warrington ;  the  latter  may  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  a  suburb  of  the  last  mentioned  town. 


Census  of  1821. 


Families  employed  in  • 
Agricnlture.  Trade.  Other  ways. 

Grappenhall  57  8  5 

Latchford  95  94  1 


Males.  Females.  Total. 

182  179  S6l 

426  518  944 

- 1305 


*  Second  Edition,  1772,  p.  179.  t  P* 

t  p.  202.  II  P-  255. 


r 
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The  Iwindicrafts  of  Latchforcl  are  principally  employed  in  the 
cotton-manufactories;  and  are  perhaps  more  than  double  what 
they  were  ten  years  ago. 

llie  total  number  of  Burials  at  Grappcnhall  Church 


from  Dec.Sl,  1812,  to  Dec.  31,  1827,  was . 53fj 

The  total  number  of  Baptisms  for  the  same  time .  371 


Making  a  deficiency  of  l()5 

Of  these,  the  Baptisms  belonging  to  Grappcnhall  were  109 
The  Burials  belonging  to  Grappcnhall .  <J2 

Increasing  the  population . .  17 


The  Burials  belonjnrinf;  to  Lalchford . 122 

Baptisms  belonging  to  Latchford .  81 

Decrease .  41 

The  total  number  of  Burials  under  10  years. .  183 

Burials  under  10,  Latchford .  33 

Burials  under  10,  Grappenhall .  23’*' 


So  that,  of  the  burials  out  of  Latchford,  43  .4  in  each  hundred 
were  under  the  age  of  ten  years;  and,  out  of  Grappenhall, 
27*1.  While,  of  100  children  born  in  Grappenhall,  22.9 
die;  in  Latchford,  65  .4,  before  that  age. 

The  last  number  may  be  thought  excessive,  but  still,  it  is  an 
approximation  to  the  truth  ;  and  as  a  proof  of  this,  we  shall 
divide  the  period  of  15  years  into  two  parts;  the  first  from 
Dec.  31,  1812,  w’hen  the  registers  commence,  to  Dec.  31,  1818; 
the  second,  extending  to  Dec.  31,  1827.  It  has  been  noticed 
already,  that  the  population  has  been  probably  doubled  during 
this  last  period. 


Burials. 

Baptisms. 

Burials 

Grappenhall,  from  Dec.  31,  1812, 

to 

under  10. 

1818 . 

. .  41 

47 

12 

Latchford,  for  the  above  time. . . . 

..  33 

14 

10 

Grappenhall,  from  1818  to  1827. 

..  31 

92 

13 

Latchford . 

..  89 

07 

43 

•  It  should  be  observed,  that  a  great  part  of  both  the  baptisms  and 
the  burials  belonging  to  I.atchford,  do  not  take  place  at  Grappenhall ; 
but  it  is  presumed,  that  the  proportions  will  be  pretty  much  the 
same. 
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These  proportions,  we  think,  go  far  to  slicw  the  truth  of  our 
observations,  and  allow  us  to  set  off  the  unbaptized  cliildren 
and  those  registered  elsewhere,  against  the  burials  which  are 
solemnized  elsewhere.  We  have  at  present,  however,  not  suffi¬ 
cient  evidence  to  draw  precise  corollaries  as  to  the  real  state  of 
infantile  mortality;  and  vfc  have  extended  our  observations  for 
the  purpose  of  inciting  others  to  continue  and  multiply  such 
examinations.  Be  it  observed,  that  their  value  depends  upon 
entering  into  most  particular  detail. 

Mr.  Roberton’s  Tables  are  drawn  up  from  the  Bills  and  Re¬ 
gisters  of  London,  Liverpool,  Glasgow,  Manchester,  Chester, 
Carlisle,  Warrington,  Northampton,  Spalding,  Lynn,  Eccles, 
Winvvick,  Grappenhall,  Great  Shefford,  Ackworth,  and  Holy- 
Cross.  The  general  average  of  100  burials  for  all  these  places, 
is,  31  .58  under  2  years  ;  9 .18  between  2  and  5 ;  4 .15  between 
5  and  10;  {ind  the  total  under  10  is  44.91. 

The  next  objects  of  inquiry  are.  At  what  time,  and  from  what 
causes,  does  this  mortality  more  especially  take  place?  Mr. 
R.  has  extracted  a  table  of  diseases  and  the  ages  at  which  they 
proved  fatal,  from  the  register  kept  at  Rusholme  Road  Ceme¬ 
tery,  Manchester.  This  table,  the  Author  remarks,  suggests 
many  important  considerations. 

‘  Of  the  2056  deaths  from  various  diseases’  (all  under  the  age  of 
10)  *  which  it  exhibits,  994  alone,  and  most  of  them  within  the  first 
year  of  life,  are  from  Convulsions,  Infantile  Decline,  Water  in  the 
Brain,  Tooth  Fever  and  Teething,  Worm  Fever  and  Bowel  com¬ 
plaints.  Such  terms  are,  no  doubt,  somewhat  indefinite,  and  pro¬ 
bably,  as  has  been  already  observed,  comprise  a  variety  of  diseases 
which  they  do  not  express ;  yet,  into  how  many  varieties  soever  they 
may  be  distinguishable,  most,  if  not  all  of  them  originate  in  disorder 
of  the  first  passages.  When  to  these  we  add.  Remittent,  Typhoid, 
Continued  and  Inflammatory  Fevers,  which  are  to  be  traced,  per¬ 
haps,  in  every  instance,  to  a  similar  origin,  we  cannot  fail  being 
struck  w’ith  the  comparatively  small  number  of  deaths  resulting  from 
what  are  called  regular  diseases.  No  facts  can  shew  more  forcibly 
the  importance  which  ought  to  be  attached  to  the  physical  manage¬ 
ment  of  children.  Upon  it  chiefly  depends,  under  all  circumstances, 
the  healthy  condition  of  the  digestive  organs ;  and  when  it  is  neg¬ 
lected  or  conducted  in  error,  the  foundation  is  laid  for  many  definite 
as  well  as  anomalous  ailments,  which  either  ruin  the  health  or 
speedily  prove  fatal.’  p.  88. 

Before  concluding  our  remarks  on  the  Mortality  of  Children, 
it  will  be  worth  while  to  say  a  word  or  two  on  a  blunder  of  Dr. 
Watt  of  Glasgow,  which  our  Author  has  treated  with  more 
lenity  than  it  deserved.  The  Doctor,  in  examining  the  Glasgowr 
Registers  from  1783  to  1812,  was  surprised  at  the  immense 
numbers  formerly  carried  off  every  year  by  the  small-pox ;  and 
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in  order  to  ascertain  the  real  amount  of  the  saving  of  infantile 
life  from  vaccination,  he  calculated  some  of  the  last  years  of  the 
register.  He  could  scarcely  believe  the  testimony  of  his  senses, 
he  says,  wlien  he  found,  that  still,  one  half  of  those  who  died, 
were  under  ten  years  of  age;  and  he  therefore  concluded,  that 
the  deficiency  occasioned  by  the  want  of  small-pox,  must  have 
been  made  up  by  a  greater  mortality  among  the  other  diseases 
of  children.  The  Doctor,  however,  forgot  most  unaccountahly, 
that,  while  the  number  of  deaths  were  about  the  same,  the 
population  of  Glasgow  was  not  stationary. 

*  In  the  year  1783/  says  Mr.  Roberton,  *  or  rather  in  the  first 
period  of  his  table*,  the  per-centage  of  deaths  under  10  for  Glasgow 
IS  53.48  ;  and  the  annual  mortality  of  the  inhabitants  at  all  ageSf  1  in 
26.7.  In  the  fifth  period,  which  includes  the  six  years  preceding 
1812,  the  per-centage  of  deaths  under  10  is  55.49,  and  the  annual 
mortality  at  allagcSy  I  in  40.8.  Here,  the  relative  proportion  of  deaths 
under  the  tenth  year  is  greater  in  the  period  of  1812,  than  in  that  of 
1783  ;  and  yet,  on  account  of  the  very  diminished  ratio  of  the  annual 
mortality  of  that  city,  the  actual  mortality  under  10  in  1812,  is  nearly 
one  third  less  than  it  is  in  the  period  for  1783.*  p.  46. 

What  makes  this  straimo  blunder  of  Dr.  Watt  of  more  im- 
portance,  is,  that  he  was  led  to  imagine,  that,  when  the  small 
pox  was  in  full  force,  it  Iiad  the  power  of  modifying  measles,  and 
rendering  them  mild ;  but  that  now,  as  small-pox  is  nearly  ex¬ 
tinct,  measles  are  become  as  dangerous  as  the  former  used  to  be. 
That  certain  diseases  have  proved  fatal  to  greater  numbers  since 
the  introduction  of  Vaccination  than  before,  is  evident;  but  it  is 
equally  evident,  how  it  could  not  be  otherwise. 

*  It  is  well  known,  that,  in  former  times,  Small  Pox  committed  its 
ravages  principally  on  those  under  and  about  the  age  of  two.  Nou) 
that  its  prevalence  is  so  much  diminished,  the  4th  and  5ih  years  are 
more  generally  attained;  at  which  periods  and  above,  the  number  of 
children  alive  being  of  course  much  greater  than  before,  measles, 
chincough,  scarlet  fever,  croup,  and  other  complaints  (generally 
later  than  small  pox  in  making  their  attack)  find  proportionally  more 
victims/  p.  50. 

Such  is  the  simple  and  satisfactory  explanation  of  this  won¬ 
derful  objection  to  Vaccination.  . 

‘  Ihe  real  cause,*  adds  Mr.  Roberton,  *  of  the  increased  mortality 
trora  measles  and  other  infantile  complaints,  may  receive  elucidation 
from  the  following  considerations.  Small  pox,  owing  probably  to 
the  greater  abundance  and  virulence  of  its  effluvia,  was  generally 
caught  in  a  casual  way,  before  measles  and  other  infectious  com- 


*  *  See  the  Table  referred  to,  p.  16/ 
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plaints,  and  svvept  olF  tlie  more  feeble  and  sickly,*  leaving  the  strong 

and  vigorous  only,  to  encounter  the  attacks  of  other  diseases . 

In  former  times,  so  completely  did  a  variolous  epidemic  clear  the 
field  of  all  the  feeble  and  predisposed  under  the  age  of  10,  but  more 
especially  under  2  or  3,  as  occasionally  to  leave  scarcely  any  in  the 
town  or  district  where  it  prevailed,  to  perish  by  other  diseases.* 

pp.  5.5,  5G. 

The  second  part  of  Mr.  Roberton’s  vvork,  treats  of  the 
proper  mode  of  rearing  children,  and  of  the  preservation  of 
their  health  generally.  Wliether  we  consider  the  actual  mor¬ 
tality,  or,  what  is  still  worse,  the  crowils  of  diseased  and  emaciated 
objects  who  draw  their  breath  in  pain  through  youth  and  man¬ 
hood,  w'earisoine  to  themselves  and  burdensome  to  others, — 
living  monuments  of  the  mismanagement  of  their  infancy, — 
there  is  scarcely  any  subject  more  important  to  society  or  to 
individuals. 

It  is  not  pretended,  that  all  children  can  be  reared ;  but  it  is 
acknowledged  on  every  hand,  that  thousands  upon  thousands 
fall  victims  to  imprudence,  inattention,  and  neglect.  An  infant 
at  birth  must  be  considered  as  a  being,  imperfect  indeed,  but 
with  energies  sufficient,  if  properly  directeil,  to  solidify  and 
strengthen  the  bodily  frame,  and  to  give  it  those  powers  which 
are  necessary  to  its  well  being  in  after  life.  Tlie  bones  arc 
half-formed ;  the  muscles,  weak  and  colourless ;  the  cellular 
substance,  which  gives  plumpness  and  roundness  to  the  form, 
abundant ;  the  circulation  is  rapid,  and  the  digestive  powers 
and  nervous  influence  as  connected  with  animal  life,  are  carried 
to  their  highest  degree.  Its  life  seems  to  consist  in  eating,  di¬ 
gesting,  and  assimilating  to  its  own  substance  the  food  which  it 
takes.  In  advanced  life,  we  know  from  personal  experience, 
what  an  important  agent  sleep  is  in  completing  these  processes. 
In  infancy,  the  brain  is  still  more  readily  excited,  and  the  con¬ 
nection  between  this  organ  and  the  stomach  and  bowels,  is  of 
more  primary  consequence.  John  Hunter  was  accustomed  to 
say,  that  only  three  things  were  necessary  for  an  infant, — 
‘  plenty  of  milk,  plenty  of  sleep,  and  plenty  of  flannel.’  Follow 
nature,  is  the  precept  of  every  w’riter,  and  that  to  which  every 
one  at  once  assents.  And  yet,  as  a  French  writer  observes, 
‘  Etahlir  ce  precepte,  n'est  ce  pas  dejd  fairc  unc  satyre  amere  de 
la  condiiite  qiC  observent  la  plnpart  dcs  parens  ?  On  traite  les  ew- 
fans  comrnc  on  traiterait  des  homines  faits^  et  par  cela  seid  on  les 
peche  de  devenir  hommes  dans  toute  la  plenitude  du  mot.'  'i  he 
meaning  of  the  phrase— ^follow  nature,  must  be,  to  follow  the 
growth  of  the  difi’erent  organs,  to  regulate  and  direct  their  pro¬ 
gressive  development.  The  first  thing  is  the  animal  growth, 
depending  on  proper  digestion ;  the  next  object  pf  attention  is 
VoL.  XXIX.  N.S.  Q  Q 
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muscular  power;  the  last,  education  of  tbe  niiiul.  We  can 
only  touch  upon  the  first  division. 

If  improper  food  be  administered,  the  digestive  functions 
must  be  injured. 

‘  That  the  milk  of  the  female  is  intended  for  her  child,  is  a  fact 
which  has  never  been  expressly  denied ;  yet,  suspicion  might  seem 
to  be  thrown  upon  it  by  the  conduct  of  some  mothers,  who,  with  no 
disqualification  for  suckling,  decline  the  duty,  and  without  scruple 
transfer  it  to  the  hired  and  doubtful  affection  of  others.  When  the 
health  of  the  female  is  good,  however,  and  her  milk  plentiful,  no 
excuse  for  such  a  course  is  admissible,  whatever  be  her  rank  in 
society  :  as  it  is  just,  that  she  who  determines  not  to  suckle,  ought 
not  to  become  a  mother.*  p.  105. 

It  may  be  said,  that  the  duty  is  troublesome  and  disagreeable: 
so  arc  most  duties ;  but  this  is  frequently  rendered  unnecessarily 
so,  by  want  of  management. 

*  There  is  a  prevailing,  but  erroneous  notion,’  says  Mr.  R.,  ‘  that 
an  infant  cannot  be  too  frequently  suckled.  On  the  contrary,  every 
third  or  fourth  hour  is  sufficient  during  the  day  :  and  each  time,  the 
breast  ought  to  be  drained.  By  a  little  perseverance  on  the  part  of 
the  nurse,  and  by  taking  care  that  the  babe  is  suckled  just  before 
going  to  rest,  it  will  acquire  the  habit  of  passing  the  night  without 
the  breast.  Indeed,  by  beginning  early,  much  may  be  done  to  divest 
nursing  of  many  of  the  more  irksome  circumstances  that  usually 
attend  it;  and  which,  were  the  feelings  of  the  mother  less  interested, 
must  often  render  it  an  intolerable  labour.*  pp.  117,  118. 

By  attention,  and  that  moral  care  which  a  mother  only  is 
capable  of  bestowing,  the  trouble  of  nursing  may  in  a  great 
measure  be  surmounted :  and,  unless  the  taste  is  monstrously 
vitiated,  it  must  become  a  source  of  the  highest  pleasure. 

After  the  first  few  months,  a  judicious  mixture  of  cow’s 
milk,  bread,  &c.  may  be  gradually  substituted,  so  as  to  wean  the 
child  by  slow'  degrees  from  its  natural  food. 

‘  In  general,  it  is  of  no  great  importance,  at  what  precise  period  the 
infant  is  w’eaned.  Should  the  mother  have  strength  so  long,  the 
tenth  month  is  sufficiently  early ;  and  if  the  infant  is  weakly,  two  or 
three  months  longer  can  do  no  harm.  It  would  appear  that  the 
natural  time  for  w'eaning  is  about  the  24th  month ;  that  is,  when  the 
grinders  have  cut  the  gums,  the  child  is  able  properly  to  masticate 
Its  food.*  p.  149. 

We  must  here  beg  leave  to  dissent  from  our  Author.  The 
milk  becomes  changed, — less  nutritive  to  the  child,  and  its 
secretion  is  perhaps  attended  with  more  debilitating  influences 
upon  the  mother,  long  before  the  24th  month.  Among  mothers 
who  suckle  their  own  children,  keeping  them  too  long  at  the 
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breast  is  a  frequent  occurrence,  and  one  which  cannot  be  too 
much  reprobated.  It  will  seldom  happen  that  artificial  fooi], 
if  discreetly  prepared,  will  not  agree  as  well  with  the  child, 
after  six  months,  as  the  mother’s  milk ;  and  the  change  which 
this  liquid  undergoes  before  the  ninth,  (p.  126)  seems  to  shew, 
that  nature  intended  it  no  longer  for  nourishment.  While 
general  observation  proves  that  a  woman,  in  suckling  her  own 
offspring,  enjoys  better  health,  and  improves  in  her  appearance, 
so,  it  also  exhibits  incontestibly,  that,  carried  beyond  a  certain 
period,  it  is  highly  prejudicial,  producing  most  distressing 
nervous  symptoms,  weakness,  irritability,  and  premature  old 
age.  Weaning  may  be  commenced  in  the  fifth  month,  by 
changing,  slowly  at  first,  the  milk  of  the  nurse  for  cream  diluted 
with  water  and  sweetened,  or  panada,  or,  as  Mr.  lloberton 
recommends,  biscuit  powder,  or  cracker  boiled  in  water  to  a 
thin  gruel,  carefully  beat  through  a  sieve,  and  sweetened  with 
fine  sugar.  This  regimen,  alternating  with  the  mother’s  milk 
in  greater  or  less  proportion  according  to  circumstances,  may 
be  so  conducted,  as,  at  the  end  of  two  or  three  months,  to 
supersede  the  breast  altogether,  and  the  system  of  neither 
mother  nor  child  suffers  from  any  violent  cliange.  Nothing, 
however,  can  be  more  preposterous  than  the  common  mode  of 

weaninj;  a  child  from  the  ‘  breast  maternal’  at  once. 

_ 

The  following  passage  contains  so  many  excellent  observa¬ 
tions,  that,  though  rather  long,  we  shall  give  it  entire. 

‘  After  weaning,  no  immediate  alteration  is  necessary  in  the  quality 
of  the  food,  unless  it  be,  that  cow's  milk  may  now  be  freely  given  ; 
the  stomach  at  such  an  age  being  able  to  digest  it  without  difficulty. 
The  quantity  of  food  proper  for  the  infant,  will  depend  upon  obvious 
circumstances,  and  must,  in  every  case,  be  left  to  the  good  sense  of 
the  superintendant.  It  should  invariably  be  given  at  regular  inter¬ 
vals  :  four  meals  in  the  day  are  sufficient.  Enough  being  allowed 
for  each  meal,  all  gormandizing  in  the  intervals  is  courageously  to  be 
forbidden ;  and  it  requires  courage  to  deny  the  cravings  of  a  child, 
and  good  sense  too.  Children  are  admirable  special  pleaders,  and 
singularly  eloquent,  when  the  stomach  is  concerned.  They  discover 
the  assailable  points  of  their  nurse  with  instinctive  acuteness ;  and 
when  harping  on  one  chord  fails,  another  is  soon  strung,  and  every 
note  of  the  gamut  is  sounded  till  they  have  attained  their  end.  The 
misfortune  is,  that  they  realize  the  poet’s  words,' which  he  applies  to 
a  very  different  class  of  feelings ;  with  them,  “  increase  of  appetite 
(really)  grows  by  what  it  feeds  on;”  for  the  noore  they  are  pam¬ 
pered,  the  more  difficult  will  it  be  found  to  satisfy  their  capricious 
and  morbid  cravings.  This  is  a  serious  subject  to  all  parties  con¬ 
cerned.  There  is  no  object  in  nature  more  pleasing — more  calcu¬ 
lated  to  awaken  feelings  of  kindliness  and  affectionate  delight,  than  a 
lively,  sweet-tempered,  healthy  child.  On  the  contrary,  there  is,  qa 
certainly,  nothing  more  irritable  and  repulsive,  than  one  that  is 

Q  Q  2 
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spoiled ;  for,  as  might  be  expected,  the  higher  qualities  of  the  mind 
not  being  as  yet  developed,  the  animal  propensities,  so  far  as  they 
exist,  exert  a  paramount  influence,  producing  gluttony,  insolence, 
and  tyranny  ;  and  indeed  every  possible  modification  of  selfishness 
in  all  the  artlessness  of  youthful  sincerity.  In  such  a  case,  onr  indig¬ 
nation  is  too  often  directed  against  the  innocent  victim  of  gross  mis¬ 
management,  when  it  certainly  should  be  reserved  for  senior  offend¬ 
ers.  Many  an  infant  is  never  permitted  to  know'  the  feeling  of  a 
keen  natural  appetite.  No  sooner  is  the  regular  meal  over,  than 
some  little  matter,  by  way  of  indulgence,  is  thought  necessary ;  as 
fruit,  preserves,  pastry,  animal  jelly  ;  by  and  by,  the  sated  palate 
craves  for  something  more  stimulating,  with  which,  in  due  //me,  it  is 
also  gratified,  in  the  forms  of  sausages,  smoked  tongue,  wine,  and 
similar  dainties,  proper  enough  it  may  be  for  the  parent,  but  not 
quite  suited  to  the  wants  and  irritability  of  the  infantile  frame.  Such 
outrage  against  all  propriety,  is  seldom  long  unpunished  by  disease. 
Occasionally,  innate  vigour  ( f  constitution  will  maintain  an  intant 
under  such  a  system  in  plethoric  health  ; — a  state  of  health,  however, 
which  “  totters  to  its  fall,**  as  the  first  inflammatory  attack  gene¬ 
rally  finds  a  ready  victim.  When  life  is  spared,  it  is  only  a  life  of 
misery  to  the  sufferer  and  its  attendants.*  pp.  150—2. 

We  might  easily  enlarge  our  extracts  and  observations  on  so 
copious  a  subject;  but  what  we  have  already  said,  will  be  sufli- 
cient  to  give  our  readers  a  general  idea  of  the  stylo  and  mailer 
of  Mr.  Robertoii’s  book.  Tlie  remarks  on  dress  in  the  Vlth 
section,  as  well  as  the  Xth,  on  the  derangement  of  stomach  and 
bowels,  deserve  to  be  carefully  read  and  studied ;  but  for  these, 
we  must  refer  our  readers  to  the  book  itself,  whicii  enters  into 
every  topic  that  can  be  treated  of  with  propriety,  in  a  treatise 
intended  for  the  public  as  well  as  the  profession.  I'he  judicious 
and  philosophical  spirit  which  pervades  it,  unmixed  with  dog¬ 
matism,  impertinence,  or  quackery,  deserves  the  highest  [)raise. 
Such  essays,  when  well  written,  can  scarcely  be  too  much  com¬ 
mended; — they  tend  to  diminish  the  sources  of  human  suflering 
at  the  fountain  head,  and  will,  at  any  rate,  alleviate  much  ot 
their  bitterness. 


Art.  VI.  The  Omnipresence  of  the  Deiti/ :  a  Poem.  By  Robert 
Montgomery.  Second  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged.  l‘2mo. 
pp.  204.  I'rice  T.s.  6d.  London.  1828. 

‘  QMNIPOTENCE  cannot  be  exalted;  Infinity  cannot  be 
‘  amplified;  Perfection  cannot  be  improved.’  So  says 
Dr.  Johnson,  in  his  Life  of  Waller.  He  had  only  to  carry 
the  play  ol  words  one  step  further,  and  to  add.  Omnipresence 
cannot  be  expanded;  and  the  absurdity  of  his  reasoning  would 
then  have  betrayed  itself.  The  truth  is,  that  Omnipotence 
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may  be  exalted,  and  Perfeelion  vindicated,  in  our  inindsy  by 
means  of  eloquence  and  poetry;  and  to  deny  this,  is  to  over¬ 
look  the  design  of  a  large  portion  of  the  inspired  volume, 
which  consists  of  the  sublimest  poetry.  There  is,  however, 
some  truth  at  the  bottom  ot  the  Doctor’s  remark,  as  there  must 
be  in  the  very  mistakes  of  such  a  man.  Mis  definition  of 
poetry  is  erroneous,  and  his  ideas  of  devotion  were  defective ; 
but  he  was  right  in  thinking,  that  the  Divine  Attributes  afford 
no  theme  for  extended  description, — that  they  appeal  simply  to 
fiiilh,  eluding  imagination,  and  that,  ‘  of  sentiments  purely 
‘  religious,  the  most  simple  expression  is  the  most  sublime.’ 

W  hen  we  saw  the  title  of  this  poem  announced,  we  augured 
more  favourably  of  the  design  and  daring  of  the  Author,  than 
of  his  success.  Mis  choice  of  a  subject  does  credit  to  his  am¬ 
bition  and  his  feelings;  and  to  have  sunk  beneath  such  a  sub¬ 
ject,  is  not  failure.  Let  us  not  be  misunderstood.  The  Omni¬ 
presence  of  Deity  is  the  subject  of  one  of  the  noblest  poems 
that  ever  was  penned,  the  cxxxixth  Psalm;  and  so  far  are  we 
from  thinking  that  this  ought  to  supersede  or  discourage  the 
attempts  of  uninspired  writers  to  employ  their  best  powers  upon 
the  transcendent  theme,  that  we  consider  it  as  both  a  sanction 
and  a  model  for  j.'oets  in  every  age.  But,  to  recur  to  this 
theme  in  sacred  poetry,  to  dwell  upon  it  as  an  incentive  to 
devout  feeling  and  a  source  of  holy  rapture,  is  one  thing ;  to 
write  a  volume  upon  it,  is  another.  An  address  to  the  Deity, 
and  a  Dissertation  upon  the  Divine  Nature  and  Perfections, 
are  so  entirely  different,  that  poetry  may  be  the  fittest  possible 
vehicle  of  the  one,  and  the  worst  form  into  which  the  other 
can  be  thrown.  Owing  to  this  circumstance,  long  poems  on 
sacred  or  scriptural  subjects,  even  when  possessing  consider¬ 
able  merit,  seldom  please;  not  because  they  are  long,  nor 
because  they  are  sacred,  but  because  they  are,  for  the  most 
part,  of  a  character  foreign  from  the  purpose  of  verse.  Boyce’s 
poem  on  the  Deity,  with  which  the  one  before  us  may  be  most 
fairly  compared,  is  certainly  far  above  mediocrity,  and  contains 
many  passages  highly  worthy  of  being  cited  and  remembered. 
Yet  has  Montgomery  passed  it  by  in  his  Christian  Poet,  with 
many  others,  with  the  remark,  that  ‘  it  is  vain  to  reprint  what 
‘  nobody  will  read.’ 

The  present  Author  has,  however,  been  fortunate  enough  to 
obtain  readers,  and  these  remarks  may  therefore  seem  irre¬ 
levant.  A  first  edition  of  his  poem  has  passed  off  rapidly ;  and 
he  expresses  his  confidence  ‘  that,  in  its  present  state,  it  will 
♦  be  found  more  deserving  that  welcome  with  which  the  Public 
‘  were  pleased  to  greet  its  first  introduction  into  the  world.’ 
As  we  find  ourselves  behind-hand  in  hailing  the  Poet  on  his 
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first  appearance,  so  we  fear  that  our  approbation  will  he  thought 
told  and  measured  after  the  language  in  which  his  production 
has  been  panegyrized  by  some  of  our  contemporaries.  If  we 
cannot  speak  of  it  as  ‘  a  magnificent  and  sublime  composition, 
‘in  the  very  highest  class  of  English  Sacred  Poesy’, — if  we 
cannot  admit,  that  the  Author  ‘  has  won  a  wreath  which  the 
‘  most  successful  bard  of  the  present  day  might  be  proud  to 
‘  wear’, — if  we  cannot  join  in  this  language  of  ill-judged  and 
injurious  flattery,  we  fear  that  we  may  be  thought  unfriendly 
to  the  pretensions  of  a  young  writer  who  deserves  applause, 
and  who  may  hereafter,  if  he  docs  not  mistake  these  enco¬ 
miums  for  solid  reputation,  produce  better  things. 

Before  we  pronounce  any  definitive  opinion  upon  the  pre¬ 
sent  volume,  we  shall  enable  our  readers  to  judge  for  them¬ 
selves  both  of  the  Author’s  judgement  in  the  choice  of  his 
subject,  and  of  his  skill  in  treating  it,  by  an  analysis  of  the 
poem  and  a  few  specimens.  The  argument  we  give  in  Mr. 
Montgomery’s  own  words. 

*  Part  I.  The  Poem  opens  with  an  apostrophe  to  the  Deity — lie 
was,  ere  Time  began — \’ision  of  the  Creation — We  cannot  escape 
the  Omnipresent  (lod — He  pervades  all  things — Allusion  to  His 
appearance  on  Mount  Sinai — The  Ked  Sea — Nature  attests  the  pre¬ 
sence  of  her  Architect — The  impossibility  of  perfectly  tracing  the 
Deity’s  influence ;  we  can  only  select  those  scenes  which  impres¬ 
sively  demonstrate  it — The  thunder — The  ocean-tempest — The  Pre¬ 
sence  of  the  Deity  felt  in  the  repose  of  Nature — The  calm  tliat 
succeeds  a  storm — Aspirations  awakened  by  a  view  of  the  setting 
sun. 

‘  The  hand  of  God  is  next  traced  in  a  rapid  view  of  the  Seasons: — 
Spring— Mountains — Sacred  feelings  kindled  by  the  sight  of  an 
august  ruin — The  Convalescent — The  Heavens — A  moonlight  walk — 
The  soul  conscious  of  its  celestial  origin — Every  clime  an  object  of  the 
Deity’s  care — Condensed  view  of  His  Providence — Not  only  nature, 
but  human  life  in  all  its  diversified  forms,  regulated  by  Him. 

*  Part  11.  is  devoted  to.  a  consideration  of  the  Presence  of  the 
Deity  as  influencing  Human  Life — In  our  journey  through  the  w  orld, 
w’e  cannot  but  admit  an  over-ruling  Power.  The  mental  indepen¬ 
dence  of  him  who  relies  upon  it — No  lot  too  miserable  to  engage  the 
paternal  care  of  the  Deity— Consolation  derived  from  this  certainty 
in  scenes  of  woe — Pictures  of  a  street  w’anderer  and  an  exiled  cap¬ 
tive— The  hopes  imparted  to  the  soldier  by  his  confidence  in  the 
Presence  of  God— liattle  plain  by  moon-light — God’s  viewless  Spirit 
attendant — The  Sailor’s  farewell  on  the  sea-shore — His  mistress’s 
prayer  to  Heaven — Storm  and  wreck  described — The  mariner  s 
intense  consciousness  of  Preserving  Providence. 

‘  As  misfortune  is  observed  by  God,  so,  in  like  manner,  the  crimes 
of  the  wicked  cannot  escape  Him — Picture  of  a  murderer— Dark¬ 
ness:  its  varied  influence  described — The  misery  of  remorse  without 
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Ills  attending  mercy — Penitence— The  young  convict — llie  Sabbath 
— Love — Friendship. 

‘  Part  III.  If  there  be  no  (Lni,  the  former  parts  of  this  Poem  are 
raised  on  fanciful  feelings  and  superstitious  fiction  :  — can  we  observe 
the  wonders  of  creation,  and  deem  Chance  their  origin  ? — The  conse¬ 
quences  that  accrue  from  this  distempered  doctrine : — by  a  natural  but 
melancholy  digression,  we  are  here  led  to  glance  at  Atheism  as  partial¬ 
ly  influencingthe  horrors  of  the  French  Revolution — Marie  Antoinette 
— Her  appearance  on  the  balcony  during  the  tumults  at  Versailles. 

‘  Return  to  a  consideration  of  Atheism— It  is  a  sorry  boast  to 
triumph  over  a  belief  of  man’s  immortality — If  the  soul  be  not  im¬ 
mortal,  how'  are  we  to  account  for  those  aspirations  which  are  never 
satisfied  with  the  highest  attainment  of  earthly  enjoyment?  Tlie  dis¬ 
mal  doctrine  of  believing  all  ties  of  love  eternally  severed  by  Death — 
Consolations  derived  from  a  belief  in  a  future  state — Pictures  of  the 
death  bed  of  a  Sceptic  and  a  Christian — Description  of  the  Final 
Doom.* 

In  one  respect,  our  readers  will  perceive,  that  Mr.  Montgo¬ 
mery  has  not  laid  himself  open  to  the  objections  suggested  by 
the  title  of  his  poem  :  it  is  not  what  we  were  led  to  anticipate, — 
a  dis(juisition  in  verse  upon  the  Omnipresence  of  Crod,  or  upon 
the  Divine  Perfections  generally,  but  a  desultory  poem,  em¬ 
bracing  a  variety  of  subjects  very  slightly  connected,  and  which 
might  just  as  well  have  been  entitled,  ‘  Religion’,  ‘The  Pro- 
‘  vidence  of  God  ’,  or  ‘  What  you  please.’  We  suspect  that 
Mr.  Montgomery  intended  to  write  a  poem  upon  the  theme 
which  his  title  announces,  but  w’ithoiit  any  distinct  conception 
of  his  argument ;  and  not  knowing  his  road,  he  accordingly 
soon  lost  his  way.  It  must  have  been,  indeed,  with  very  vague 
ideas  of  so  sublime  a  subject, — vague  ideas  are  often  liighly  im¬ 
pressive,  and  powerfully  excite  the  imagination, — that  he  sat 
down  to  compose  a  poem  in  three  parts  upon  a  Divine  Attri¬ 
bute.  Had  he  given  himself  time  to  grasp  the  subject,  he  would 
have  abandoned  the  design  of  his  poem. 

But  much  beautiful  poetry  has  been  produced,  that  has  not 
been  very  methodically  planned.  Cowper’s  ‘  Task  ’,  for  instance, 
is  as  desultory  as  a  summer’s  ramble ;  and  this  is  one  charm  of 
the  poem.  There  is,  however,  a  constant  unity  of  aim  that  is 
preserved  in  all  his  devious  irregularity,  of  which  the  reader  is 
conscious:  still  true  to  one  direction,  however  far  round  he  may 
take  us,  he  is  still  guiding  us  home.  Waiving  all  further  re¬ 
mark  on  the  plan  of  the  present  poem,  we  proceed  to  give  a 
few  specimens  in  illustration  of  the  Author’s  talents. 

‘  There  is  a  voiceless  eloquence  on  Earth, 

Telling  of  Him  who  gave  her  wonders  birth  ; 

And  long  may  I  remain  the  adoring  child 
Of  Nature’s  majesty,  sublime  or  wild. 
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Hill,  flood,  and  forest,  mountain,  rock,  and  sea. 

All  take  their  terrors  and  their  charms  from  Thee, 

From  Thee,  whose  hidden  but  supreme  control 
Moves  through  the  world,  a  universal  soul. 

‘  But  who  could  trace  Thine  unrestricted  course, 

Though  Fancy  followed  with  immortal  force  ? 

There’s  not  a  blossom  fondled  by  the  breeze. 

There’s  not  a  fruit  that  beautifies  the  trees, 

There’s  not  a  particle  in  sea  or  air. 

But  Nature  owns  Thy  plastic  influence  there  ! 

With  fearful  gaze,  still  be  it  mine  to  see 
How  all  is  fill’d  and  vivified  by  Thee  ; 

Upon  Thy  mirror,  earth’s  majestic  view, 

To  paint  Thy  Presence,  and  to  feel  it  too. 

‘  Ye  giant  winds!  that  from  your  gloomy  sleep 
Kise  in  your  wrath,  and  revel  on  the  deep  ; 

Lightnings!  that  are  the  mystic  gleams  ol’God, 

That  glanc’d  when  on  the  sacred  mount  he  trod ; 

And  ye,  ye  thunders!  that  begird  His  form, 
l^ealing  your  loud  hosannahs  o’er  the  storm  ! 

Around  me  rally  in  your  mingled  might. 

And  strike  my  being  with  a  dread  delight ; 

Sublimely  musing,  let  me  pause  and  see. 

And  pour  iny  awe-struck  soul,  O  God!  to  Thee. 

‘  A  thunder-storm  ! — the  eloquence  of  lieaven. 

When  every  cloud  is  from  its  slumber  riven. 

Who  hath  not  paused  beneath  its  hollow  groan. 

And  felt  Omnipotence  around  him  thrown  ? 

With  what  a  gloom  the  ush’ring  scene  appears ! 

The  leaves  all  flutt’ring  w  ith  instinctive  fears. 

The  w’aters  curling  with  a  fellow  dread, 

A  breezeless  fervour  round  creation  spread. 

And,  last,  the  heavy  rain’s  reluctant  shower. 

With  big  drops  patt’ring  on  the  tree  and  bower. 

While  wizard  shapes  the  bowing  sky  deform, — 

All  mark  the  coming  of  the  thunder-storm  ! 

‘Oh!  now  to  be  alone,  on  some  grand  height. 

Where  heaven’s  black  curtains  shadow'  all  the  sight. 

And  watch  the  swollen  clouds  tlieir  bosom  clash. 

While  fleet  and  far  the  living  lightnings  flash  ; — 

To  mark  the  caverns  of  the  sky  disclose 
The  furnace-flames  that  in  their  wombs  repose, 

And  see  the  fiery  arrows  fall  and  rise. 

In  dizzy  chase  along  the  rattling  skies  ; — 

How  stirs  the  spirit  while  the  echoes  roll. 

And  God,  in  thunder,  rocks  from  pole  to  pole!*  p.  12 — 15. 

The  *  Sabbath’  is  pleasingly  introduced,  and  with  great  pro¬ 
priety  in  connection  with  the  Author’s  subject. 
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‘  Thou  unimagin'd  God  !  thougli  every  hour, 

And  ev’ry  day,  speak  Thy  tremendous  power, 

Upon  the  seventh,  creation’s  w'ork  was  crown’d, 

\\  hen  the  glad  universe  career’d  around ! 

Then  ever  hallow’d  be  Thy  chosen  day. 

Till  Nature  die,  and  time  shall  roll  away. 

‘  Sweet  Sabbath  morn  !  from  childhood’s  dimpled  prime, 

I’ve  loved  to  hail  thy  calm-renewing  time: 

Soft  steal  thy  bells  upon  the  pensive  mind. 

In  mingling  murmurs  floating  on  the  wind. 

Telling  of  friends  and  times  long  wing’d  aw  ay. 

And  blissful  hopes,  harmonious  with  the  day. 

‘  On  thy  still  dawn,  wliile  holy  music  peals. 

And  far  around  the  ling’ring  echo  steals. 

What  heart  communes  not  with  the  day’s  repose. 

And,  lapp’d  in  angel  dreams,  forgets  its  woes  ? 

Who,  in  His  temple,  gives  to  God  a  prayer. 

Nor  feels  the  majesty  of  heaven  is  there? 

The  sacred  stillness  of  the  vaulted  pile, 

Where  gather'd  hearts  their  homage  breathe  awliile ; 

'fhe  mingled  burst  of  penitential  sighs, 

The  choral  anthem  pealing  to  the  skies. 

Exalt  the  soul  to  energies  sublime. 

Chain  the  wild  thought,  and  solemnize  the  time. 

‘  Emblem  of  Peace !  upon  the  village  plain. 

Thou  dawn’st  a  blessing  to  the  toil-worn  swain ; 

Soon  as  thy  smiles  upon  the  upland  play, 

His  bosom  gladdens  with  the  bright’ning  day; 

Humble  and  happy,  to  his  lot  resign’d, 

He  owns  the  inward  sabbath  of  the  mind. 

‘  And  w’hen,  with  bending  knee  and  sainted  tone, 

His  VOW’S  are  breathed  unto  .lehovah’s  throne. 

Serene  the  thoughts  that  o’er  his  bosom  steal, 

When  homew  ard  winding  for  the  Sabbath  meal : 

There  shall  kind  Plenty  wear  her  sweetest  smiles; 

There  shall  his  rosy  children  play  their  wiles; 

And  there  the  meek-ey’d  mother  muse  and  joy, 

And  court  wdth  frequent  kiss  her  infant  boy. 

At  noon,  a  ramble  round  the  burial-ground, 

A  moral  tear  on  some  lamented  mound. 

Or  breezy  walk  along  the  green  expanse. 

Where  summer  beauty  charms  the  ling’ring  glance, — 

'I  hese  are  the  wonted  blessings  of  the  day. 

That  all  his  w’eekly  toils  and  woes  repay  : 

And  when  aerial  Night  hath  veil’d  the  view'. 

And  star-gleams  twinkle  on  the  meadow  dew'. 

Some  elder  boy  beside  his  father’s  knee. 

Shall  stand  and  read  the  Holy  History  ; 

Or  peaceful  prayer,  or  chanted  hymn  shall  close 
The  hour  that  wooes  him  to  a  sweet  repose.’ 

VoL.  XXIX.  N.S.  u  R 
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We  shall  give  one  more  specimen,  from  the  Third  Part 

‘  And  dare  men  dream  that  dismal  Chance  has  framed 
All  that  tlie  eye  perceives,  or  tongue  has  named; 

The  sj)acioiis  world,  and  all  its  wonders,  born 
Designless,  self-created,  and  forlorn  ; 

Like  to  the  dashing  bubbles  on  a  stream, 

Fire  from  the  cloud,  or  phantom  in  a  dream? 

That  no  grand  lUiilder  plied  His  plastic  force, 

(iave  to  each  object,  form,— to  motion,  course  ; 

Then,  blood-stain’d  Murder,  bare  thy  hideous  arn), 

And  thou,  Uebellion,  welter  in  thy  storm: 

Awake,  ye  spirits  of  avenging  crime  ; 

Burst  from  your  bonds,  and  battle  with  the  time  ! 

Why  should  the  orphans  of  the  world,  who  roam 
O’er  earth’s  bleak  waste,  without  a  friend — a  home, 
With  resignation  mark  their  fellow  clay 
Bask  in  the  sunshine  of  a  better  day? 

Why  should  tlie  vagrant  shiver  at  the  door, 

Kor  spoil  the  miser  of  his  treasured  ore? 

Save  Faith’s  sweet  music  harmonized  the  mind, 
WhisperM  of  Heaven,  and  bade  it  be  resign’d. 

‘  And  here,  let  Memory  turn  her  tearful  glance 
On  the  dark  horrors  of  tumultuous  France; 

When  blood  and  blasphemy  deliled  her  land, 

And  tierce  Uebellion  shook  her  savage  hand, 

While  women  Hung  their  female  hearts  away. 

Rear’d  the  red  pike,  and  butclier’d  for  their  pay. 

‘  No  more  the  tocsin  for  the  carnage  tolls, 

No  death-piled  tumbril  from  the  slaughter  rolls ; 

The  blood  has  dried  upon  the  wither’d  plain. 

And  brave  La  Vendee  blooms  in  peace  again ; 

Still  may  we  raise  an  image  of  the  times. 

And  draw  a  moral  from  a  nation’s  crimes, 

*  Unhappy  land !  did  godless  wisdom  pour 
Delightful  liberty  from  shore  to  shore? 

Ah  no!  perverted  Freedom  curs’d  the  day 
With  nameless  deeds  of  horror  and  dismay; 

Till  Heaven  avenging  seized  its  ravish’d  pow’er, 

And  crush’d  an  empire  to  decide  her  hour. 

^  Let  streets  of  blood,  let  dungeons  choked  with  dead. 
The  tortur’d  brave,  the  royal  hearts  that  bled; 

Let  plunder’d  cities,  and  polluted  fanes. 

The  'outcher’d  thousands  piled  upon  the  plains— 

Let  tlie  toul  orgies  of  infuriate  crime 
Picture  the  raging  havoc  of  that  time, 

When  leagued  Rebellion  march’d  to  kindle  man. 

Fright  in  her  rear,  and  Murder  at  her  van!’ 
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In  all  this,  there  is,  we  think,  much  promise — genius  in  the 
blossom,  but  the  blossom  is  not  set.  To  call  it  magnificent 
poetry,  would  be  to  expose  our  opinion  to  contempt.  Mr. 
Montgomery  must  blot  much,  before  he  attains  to  poetic  ex¬ 
cellence;  and  his  greatest  enemies  wouKl  be  those  who  should 
flatter  him  into  the  idea  that  he  has  as  yet  vvritten  a  poem  that 
will  live.  Hell  as  genius,  let  him  cultivate  it,  never  forgetting 
the  invaluable  poetic  maxim  : 

‘  The  poet’s  lyre,  to  fix  his  fame, 

Should  be  the  poet’s  lieart.’ 

The  worst  fault  of  the  present  poem,  that  which  of  itself  would 
be  fatal  to  its  })erinanent  popularity,  is  its  deficiency  in  the  true 
devotional  spirit.  The  Author  may  be  startled  at  this  charge; 
but,  while  we  have  no  wish  to  hurt  liis  feelings,  we  must  plainly 
tell  him,  that  he  has  not  adequately  felt  his  subject;  that  he  has 
rushed  into  a  theme  which  called  for  reverence  and  godly  fear, 
with  very  mistaken  notions  of  that  sacred  propriety  of  expres¬ 
sion  which  it  became  him  to  observe.  He  has  applied  to  the 
Creator,  epithets  and  titles  which  are  equally  repugnant  to  good 
taste  and  enlightened  piety  : — ex,  gr.  : 

‘  One  Great  Enchanter  Iiclm’d  th’  harmonious  whole, 

Creator  !  God  ! — the  grand  primeval  ISoul !’ 

‘  Primeval  Power!  before  thy  thunders  rang’ — 

‘  This  faultless  wisdom,  grand  Primeval  Sage  1’ 

We  willingly  accjuit  Mr.  Montgomery  of  the  irreverence  of 
feeling  which  these  extremely  improper  expressions  seem  to 
betray  ;  nor  do  we  suppose  that  lie  is  even  aware  how  much 
more  they  comport  with  the  pantheistic  notions  of  the  lloling- 
brokc  school,  than  with  the  doctrines  of  Revelation.  He  has, 
we  doubt  not,  been  led  astray  by  the  seductive  attractions 
of  poetic  expression  ;  but  the  cllect  is,  to  a  devout  reader,  pain¬ 
ful  and  revolting. 

As  a  specimen  of  the  miscellaneous  poems,  we  shall  give, 
without  comment  or  criticism,  the  following  lines. 

‘  MORNING. 

‘  The  Sun  is  seated  on  his  ocean  throne 
Engirdled  with  his  court  of  clouds.  Around, 

Pillows  of  damask  and  of  orange  light 
Evolving  roll,  as  from  a  cauldron  heav’d  ! 

While,  fi  om  the  midst,  red  bars  of  splendour  shoot, 

Careering  fiercely  to  the  midway  skies ; 

There  cower’d  awhile,  they  swell  to  wizard  shapes, 

Advance,  and,  like  battalions  in  array, 
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Mingle  their  hues,  and  make  a  ghastly  plain 
Of  crimson  on  the  skies. 

‘  Beneath,  the  waves 
Shiv’ring  and  gleamy  lie,  like  ruffled  scales 
Of  liquid  steel :  and  lo  !  awaking  now 
With  the  white  dews  of  slumber  on  her  breast, 

The  Earth  !  all  fragrant,  fresh  in  living  green, 

And  beautiful  as  if  this  moment  sprung 
From  out  her  Maker’s  hand.  Athwart  the  trees 
A  brassy  lustre  shines  ;  where  matin  beads, 

Take  drops  of  light,  have  diamonded  the  boughs  ; 

And  here  and  there,  some  crisp’d  and  glossy  stream. 

Lit  by  a  peeping  ray,  laughs  through  the  leaves. 

*  The  flowers  are  waking  too,  and  ope  their  eyes 
To  greet  the  prying  sun,  while  meads  and  dales. 

With  hoary  incense  steam  :  and  list ! 

The  buzz  of  life  !  ^Myriads  of  insects  now 

Creep  from  their  greenwood  caves  and  mossy  domes, 

And  wind  their  way,  to  glitter  in  the  sun  ; 

And  oh  !  how  merrily  the  birds  arise, 

And  tire  their  warbling  throats  in  votive  songs  ; 

While  from  yon  hurdled  hills  the  sheep-bells  shake 
The  tinkling  echoes  down  the  bushy  dale. 

‘  And  is  creation’s  heir  in  sleepy  calm, 

Unmindful  of  the  morn  ?  Ah  !  no  ;  its  beam 
Hath  glanced  upon  the  cottager’s  clean  couch, 

And  call’d  him  up.  And  see  !  the  lattice  oped. 

He  spies  along  the  landscape’s  glitt’ring  view. 

And  looks  to  heaven,  and  feels  the  toying  breeze 
Upheave  his  locks  ;  and  then  angelic  thoughts 
(iush  through  liis  soul ; — instinctively  he  owns 
The  presence  of  a  God,  and  rends  his  heart 
To  Him,  upon  a  sigh  of  artless  love 
And  praise  because  another  day  is  born.’ 

‘  NOON. 

*  The  Sun  hath  wax’d  into  his  noontide  wrath. 

And  ’fore  his  countenance  the  Earth  lies  scorch’d. 

In  agonies  of  heat !  The  winds  are  dead  ! 

The  shallow'  lakes  are  film'd,  and  fetid  pools 
Bubble  upon  the  parched  grounds  ;  while  flies 
And  insects,  on  the  tumors  of  hot  mud. 

Basking  and  buzzing  creep.  The  trees  stand  still 
Amid  the  air,  and  at  their  matted  trunks 
Ihe  ploughman  lies,  his  head  upon  his  palms, 

NN  hile  ’tw  een  the  spangled  leaves,  the  sheen  of  heaven 
(ileams  on  him  beauteously.  The  flowers  are  droop’d. 
As  it  they  languish’d  for  a  breezy  draught ; 

And  e  en  tlie  flirting  bee,  now'  honey  cloy’d, 
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Ts  luimming  languid  on  the  ruse’s  hrim ! 

1  lie  u'orld  grows  faint  ;  and  all  is  stirless,  save 
^  on  sky-bird  trav'lling  to  the  sun  ;  and  hark  ! 
Wing-poised,  he  peers  undazzled  at  the  blaze, 
Hymning  his  heart-full  of  aerial  strains. 

‘  Honeath  this  berried  clitf,  bevond  tlie  sea 
Magniticently  spread  !  'fhe  billows  pant» 

And  revel  in  the  beams  that  on  their  shoal 
Of  glassy  crests  dance  sparklingl)" ;  or  wild 
Disporting  wreathe  the  ocean’s  breast. 

And  gambol  to  the  shore, — like  cherub  groups 
W’hen  on  a  glossy  meadow  bank  they  leap, 

And  roll  in  gay  contortions ! 

‘  Far  beyond 

Behold  a  rock  majestically  rear’d  ; 

Upon  whose  brow  the  eagle  sits  at  noon, 

Bolling  his  eye-lialls  at  the  blazing  sun  ! 

High  on  the  yellow  beach  its  hoary  side 
Is  bared  unto  the  ocean,  and  the  breeze 
Upwafted, — like  a  tight  and  stately  sail, 

W  hen  whitening  in  the  glow  of  heaven  !  And  look  ! 
"^I'lie  foath’ry  forms  of  far-off  sails  are  seen, 

Alone  upon  the  billows  ;  or  as  clouds 
U'roop’d  down  upon  the  deep,  and  dancing  on 
The  swell  of  waters. 

#  -M-  * 

‘  NIGHT. 

‘  Another  day  is  added  to  the  mass 
Of  buried  ages.  Lo!  the  beauteous  moon. 

Like  a  fair  shepherdess,  now  comes  abroad, 

W’ith  her  full  flock  of  stars,  that  roam  around 
The  azure  meads  of  heaven.  And  oh  !  how  cliarm’d 
Beneath  her  loveliness,  creation  looks ; 

Far-gleaming  hills,  and  light-inweaving  streams. 

And  slee[)ing  boughs  with  dewy  lustre  clothed, 

And  green-hair’d  valleys, — all  in  glory  dress’d. 

Make  up  the  pageantries  of  Night.  One  glance 
Upon  old  Ocean,  where  the  woven  beams 
Have  braided  her  dark  waves.  Their  roar  is  hush’d; 
Her  billowy  wings  are  folded  up  to  rest ; 

Till  once  again  the  wizard  winds  shall  yell. 

And  tear  them  into  strife. 

‘  A  lone  ow’Fs  hoot — 

The  waterfall’s  faint  drip,— or  insect  stir 
Among  the  emerald  leaves,— or  infant  wind 
Rifling  the  pearly  lips  of  sleeping  flowers, — 

Alone  disturb  the  stillness  of  the  scene. 
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‘  Spirit  of  All !  as  up  yon  star-hung  deep 
Of  air,  the  eye  and  heart  together  mount, 
Man's  immortality  within  him  stirs, 

And  Thou  art  all  around!  Thy  beauty  walks 
In  airy  music  o'er  the  midnight  heavens; 

Thy  glory's  shadow’d  on  the  slumh'ring  world.' 


Art.  VII.  1.  Journal  of  a  Residence  in  the  Sandwich  Islands^  during 
the  Years  1823,  1824,  and  1825  ;  including  Remarks  on  the  Man¬ 
ners  and  Customs  of  the  Inhabitants ;  an  Account  of  Lord 
Ryron's  Visit  in  H.  M.  S.  Blonde;  and  a  Description  of  the  Cere¬ 
monies  observed  at  the  Interment  of  the  late  King  and  Queen  in 
the  Island  of  Oahu.  By  C.  S.  Stewart,  late  American  Mission¬ 
ary  at  the  Sandwich  Islands.  With  an  Introduction  and  occasional 
Notes  by  William  Ellis.  12mo.  pp.  408.  Price  85.  London, 
1828. 

2.  An  Examination  of  Charges  against  the  American  Missioifarics  at 
the  Sandivich  Islands,  as  alleged  in  the  Voyage  of  the  Ship 
Blonde,  and  in  the  London  Quarterly  Review.  8vo.  pp.  68. 
Cambridge,  U.  S.  1827. 

A  S  Mr.  Ellis’s  “  Tour  through  Hawaii  ”  might  seem  to  leave 
no  room,  at  least  for  some  time  to  come,  for  any  new  work 
upon  the  subject  of  the  Sandwich  Islands,  we  cannot  do  better 
llian  give  that  gentleman’s  own  account  of  the  distinct  charac¬ 
ter  of  his  friend  Stewart’s  Journal,  which  he  has  undertaken 
the  friendly  oflice  of  editing. 

*  After  the  ample  details  already  noticed  respecting  the  Sandwicli 
Islands,  any  further  account  might  seem  superfluous;  but,  during 
the  period  of  Mr.  Stewart’s  residence  there,  events  transpired,  uf 
deeper  interest  and  higher  importance,  than  those  that  had  hap¬ 
pened  in  any  former  period  of  their  history.  Of  these,  so  far  as  they 
came  under  his  own  observation,  Mr.  Stewart  has  given  a  faithful  ac¬ 
count  ;  and  though  many  of  the  details  necessarily  resemble  those  on 
the  same  subjects,  contained  in  the  Voyage  of  the  Blonde  and  the 
Tour  of  Hawaii,  yet  it  will  not,  perhaps,  be  uninteresting  to  com¬ 
bine  the  narratives  given  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  with  those 
which  have  already  appeared  in  our  owm  country.  IMuch,  however, 
of  the  matter  contained  in  Mr.  Stewart’s  volume  is  entirely  new  ;  and 
his  letters  respecting  the  Sandwich  Island  Mission,  which  have  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  Appendix  to  Mr.  Orme’s  Defence  of  the  Missions  in 
the  Pacific,  are  so  clear  and  satisfactory,  that  they  must  have  pre¬ 
disposed  all  by  whom  they  have  been  read,  to  feel  interested  in  the 
perusal  of  whatever,  in  connection  with  these  islands,  may  proceed 
from  his  pen. 

‘  In  reference  to  the  resemblance  between  his  Journal  and  the 
Tour  ot  Hawaii,  Mr  Stewart,  in  a  letter  which  I  received  with  the 
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sheets  of  his  volume,  after  speakin^r  of  two  or  three  points  for  de¬ 
scriptions  of  which  he  was  indebted  to  the  “  Tour,'*  remarks ;  “I 
believe  that  in  all  other  cases,  however  closely  our  descriptions  or 
statements  may  approximate,  1  had  the  originals  of  my  own,  verbatim 
et  literatim,  before  I  ever  saw  the  “  Tour.”  My  picture  of  the 
people  presents  them  at  a  time,  and  under  circumstances,  not  touched 
in  vours.” ' 

‘  Itespectin^  the  establishment  of  the  first  permanent  mission  In 
Hawaii  and  Maui ;  the  conversion,  baptism,  and  deatli  of  Keopuo- 
lani,  the  first  Hawaiian  convert ;  the  first  admission  of  natives  to  the 
Christian  Church ;  the  remarkable  and  general  attention  paid  to  in¬ 
struction  ;  the  character  of  the  present  young  prince  and  princess  of 
the  Sandwich  Islands  ;  the  determination  of  the  late  king  to  visit 
Great  Britain  ;  the  flagrant  outrages  of  several  Europeans  w  ho  have 
visited  the  islands ;  the  first  intelligence  received  by  the  natives,  of 
the  death  of  the  king  and  queen  ;  the  arrival  of  the  bodies  of  the  de¬ 
ceased  sovereign  and  his  consort ;  the  honourable  conduct  of  Lord 
Byron  ;  the  circumstances  connected  w  ith  the  visit  of  the  Blonde ; 
and  the  eruption  of  the  great  volcano,  which  took  place  during  an 
excursion  which,  in  company  with  Lord  Byron  and  a  party  of  offi¬ 
cers  and  gentlemen drom  the  Blonde,  he  made  to  this  grand  and  stu¬ 
pendous  natural  phenomenon ; — Mr.  Stew’art  has  furnished  a  mass 
of  information  that  cannot  fail  to  be  deeply  interesting.* 

To  this  full  account  of  the  contents  of  the  present  volume 
little  needs  be  added.  It  is  valuable  on  two  accounts  ;  first, 
as  containing  details  of  the  highest  interest  relating  to  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  the  Mission,  and  secondly,  as  affording  a  complete  re¬ 
futation  and  exposure  of  the  gross  misrepresentations  and  ca¬ 
lumnies  contained  in  Mrs.  Graham’s  “  Voyage  of  IT.  M.  S. 
“  the  Blonde,”  and  the  kindred  article  in  the  “  Quarterly  Ile- 
‘‘  view.**  The  circumstances  alluded  to  by  Mr.  Orme  as  ac¬ 
counting  for  the  malignant  hostility  displayed  against  the  Mis¬ 
sion,  are,  in  this  volume,  more  distinctly  developed.  The  true 
grounds  of  the  opposition  made  to  the  labours  of  the  Mis- 
.sionaries  are  classed  by  the  Author  of  the  “  Examination  ” 
(originally  printed  as  an  article  in  the  North  American  Re¬ 
view)  under  three  heads: 

*  1.  Among  the  visiters  and  foreign  residents  at  the  Sandwich 
Islands,  there  are  not  a  few  whose  love  of  gain  is  much  stronger  than 
their  love  of  morality.  These  people  have  the  sagacity  to  see,  that, 
if  the  influence  of  the  Mission  prevails,  so  as  to  discourage  or  put  an 
end  to  drunkenness,  there  will  be  fewer  purchasers  of  rum  ;  and  that, 
if  the  mass  of  the  people  learn  to  read  and  write,  and  become  intelli¬ 
gent,  it  will  not  be  so  easy,  as  it  has  been,  to  make  profitable  bar¬ 
gains  out  of  them. 

‘  2.  Most  visiters  at  the  islands  have  been  in  habits  of  licentious 
intercourse  with  the  native  females.  This  intercourse  is,  through  the 
influence  of  Christianity,'  becoming  more  difficult.  At  several  ports. 
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it  has  already  become  absolutely  impracticable.  More  than  two 
years  ago,  the  chiefs  at  Ilonorurii,  who  hold  the  general  government 
of  the  islands,  were  about  establishing  some  new  laws  on  the  basis  of 
the  Decalogue.  This  praiseworthy  attempt  was  made  the  signal  of  a 
general  conspiracy  on  the  part  of  abandoned  foreigners  to  ovetawe 
the  chiefs,  and  prevent  the  establishment  of  any  laws  which  should 
have  respect  to  the  seventh  comwandment.  We  blush  to  record,  that 
individuals,  who  call  themselves  gentlemen,  and  who  went  from  a 
Christian  land, — men  who  know'  very  well  the  miseries  which  lewd- 
ncss  has  inflicted  upon  these  islanders,  and  how  impossible  it  is  to 
raise  them  to  a  state  of  comfort  or  civilization,  while  vices  of  this 
class  are  unrestrained, — should  yet  be  held  in  such  slavery  to  their 
brutal  passions,  as  to  be  willing,  for  the  gratification  of  these  passions, 
to  consign  the  natives,  through  all  succeeding  ages,  to  poverty,  dis¬ 
ease,  and  hopeless  debasement.  There  have  been  sea  captains  and 
others,  who  have  given  their  decided  influence  to  the  cause  of 
morality  and  good  order,  and  who  have  honourably  distinguished 
themselves  in  this  manner  ;  but  we  are  sorry  to  add,  that  these  must 
be  considered  in  the  light  of  exceptions  ;  and  it  grieves  us  still  more 
to  8ay»  that  there  have  not  been  w  anting,  instances  of  the  perversion 
of  official  station  to  embarrass  the  chiefs  in  their  efforts  to  promote 
morality  among  their  people ;  and  that  the  direct  and  known  ten¬ 
dency  of  this  perversion  of  influence  w  as,  to  make  the  reign  of  vice 
and  crime  perpetual  and  universal.  It  is  safe  to  affirm,  that  three 
quarters  of  the  opposition  which  has  raged  so  furiously  at  the  islands, 
has  arisen  from  the  fear  that  the  missionaries  w  ould  exert  such  an 
influence,  as  to  prevent  the  illicit  intercourse  of  foreigners  with  the 
women. 

‘  3.  The  remaining  cause  of  obloquy  and  opposition,  is  an  appre¬ 
hension  that,  as  the  missionaries  are  Americans,  and  are  exerting  a 
great  influence  upon  the  people,  this  influence  will  ultimately  clash 
with  that  right  of  guardianship  and  protection  which  is  claimed  for 
the  British.  Comparatively  few  feel  the  weight  of  this  motive ;  but 
these  few  are  very  busy,  and  to  their  activity  the  misrepresentations 
of  the  volume  before  us  are  principally  to  be  attributed.’ 

In  illustration  of  the  first  of  these  reasons  of  hostility,  we  give 
from  Mr,  Stewart’s  Journal,  the  following  account  of  the  state 
of  things  in  the  year  18^i3. 

‘  A  chief  object  at  present  with  those  opposed  to  the  Mission  is, 
the  blasting  of  its  character  abroad.  A  vessel  scarcely  comes  to 
anchor,  before  the  ears  of  those  attached  to  it  are  filled  with  slander 
and  falsehood  in  reference  to  the  influence  exerted  by  us.  Even 
Capt.  Clasby  had  scarcely  reached  the  shore,  before  he  heard  the 
lowest  abuse  heaped  on  our  associates,  and  w  as  told  bu  a  leading  rr* 
sidenty  that  his  passengers  should  not  be  permitted  to  land  ;  that  the 
nation  was  already  nearly  ruined  by  the  w'orthless  set  of  fellow  s  w  e 
had  come  to  join.’  p.  1(33. 

‘  The  scale  of  prejudice  which  w’as  made  to  bear  so  heavily  against 
the  Missionaries  on  their  arrival,  has  now  not  only  gained  its  balance, 
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but  is  beginning  to  settle  with  ominous  bearing  against  those  who 
attempted  by  it  to  prevent  the  establishment  of  the  Mission.  The 
haughty  and  powerful  Queen  Kauhunianu  was  at  first  exceedingly 
jealous  of  the  teachers ;  and  it  is  only  within  the  last  few  months 
(May  1823),  that  she  has  paid  a  regard  to  instruction  of  any  kind. 
She  long  persisted  in  her  refusals  to  attempt  to  learn  to  read  or 
wTite,  and  was  but  recently  induced  for  the  first  time  to  lay  aside 
her  cards  for  a  few  minutes,  and  to  repeat  the  alphabet  after  a  Mis¬ 
sionary.  Since  then,  she  has,  how’ever,  become  an  assiduous  scholar, 
and  has  made  her  books  and  her  slate  the  principal  sources  of  amuse¬ 
ment.'  p.  164*. 

The  Queen  dowager  had  been  previously  addicted  to  the 
grossest  intemperance  and  dissipation ;  but  now,  a  remarkable 
change  took  place  in  her  whole  habits  and  deportment.  She 
became  deeply  interested  in  the  success  of  the  Mission,  and  ex¬ 
pressed  her  apprehensions,  lest,  being  aged,  she  might  not  live 
to  ‘  learn  enough  of  the  good  word  and  of  the  right  way  to  go 
‘  to  heaven.'  The  dissipation  of  her  son,  Riho-Riho,  gave 
her  the  greatest  pain,  and  she  would  often  warn  him  of  both 
the  temporal  and  eternal  consequences  of  his  conduct. 

*  Seeing  how  much  his  mother  was  devoted  to  her  spelling  book, 
and  how  deeply  interested  she  was  in  all  our  instructions,  the  king, 
under  the  influence  of  his  unhappy  indulgences,  said  to  her,  “  You 
study  too  much,  it  is  not  good ;  you  are  old,  and  it  is  well  for  you  to 
study  a  little  only :  to  which  Keopuolani  replied,  “  True,  I  am  in¬ 
deed  an  old  woman  ;  soon  I  shall  die :  therefore,  I  must  learn  soon, 
or  1  shall  die  before  I  obtain  the  good  thing  that  I  desire.”  The 
king  advised  her  to  throw  off  all  the  restraints  of  our  instructions, 
saying,  “  The  Missionaries  are  not  good.  They  do  not  permit  us 
to  drink  rum^  or  to  do  any  thing  we  formerly  did.  Their  teachings 
are  false  and  evil ;  their  prayers  are  not  good  ;  let  us  return  to  our 
former  customs ;  let  us  now,  as  we  formerly  did,  drink  a  little  rum  to¬ 
gether.”  The  queen  answered,  “  Why  do  you  call  my  teachers 
evil  ?  They  are  good  only,  and  great  is  my  love  for  them.  Good  is 
their  prayer,  evil  only  has  been  ours ;  all  their  ways  are  good,  bad 
only  are  our  own.  Did  you  not  in  former  times  tell  me  that  the 
teachers  were  good,  and  beg  me  to  regard  their  instructions,  and  cast 
away  the  customs  of  our  old  religion  ?  So  I  have  done ;  and  I  know 
that  I  have  done  well.  Are  not  the  Missionaries  the  same,  and  their 
instructions  the  same  ?  But  now  you  disregard  the  new  religion,  and 
wish  me  to  do  so  likewise  ;  but  I  will  not.  I  will  never  forsake  my 
teachers.  I  will  obey  their  word.  Come  you  therefore  with  me: 
for  never  will  I  take  wy  dark  heart  arrain  !  ” 

*  Two  or  three  other  chiefs,  fond  of  dissipation,  added  their  per¬ 
suasions  to  that  of  the  king,  and  said,  “We  have  just  discovered  from 
the  ‘  'poe  haori ' — ‘  company  of  foreigners,'  the  thing  that  is  right  re¬ 
specting  the  Missionaries.  Part  of  iheir  teachings  are  true  and  good. 
It  is  well  to  attend  to  the  ‘  palapala\  reading  and  writing  ;  but  there 
is  no  good  in  the  ^pule\  religion,  in  the  prayers,  and  the  preaching, 
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and  the  Sabbaths.  In  India,  we  are  told,  they  have  the  palapala  ; 
and  are  so  rich,  that  all  the  people  in  England  and  America  go  there 
for  property :  but  they  keep  their  stone  and  wooden  gods  still.  It 
will  be  well  for  us,  then,  to  secure  the  palapala,  for  it  will  make  us 
rich  ;  but  let  us  cast  off  the  pule,  it  is  of  no  use  !  ”  ’~pp.  197,  198. 

In  September,  the  aged  Queen  was  seized  with  a  fatal  ill¬ 
ness,  during  which  she  was  unceasing,  as  far  as  her  strength 
allowed,  in  her  Christian  counsels  and  exhortations  to  the 
chiefs;  and  she  addressed  her  son,  the  King,  a  short  time  be¬ 
fore  her  death,  in  the  following  simple  and  most  impressive 
terms :  ‘  1  am  now  about  to  die ;  I  shall  soon  leave  my  chil- 
‘  dren  and  my  people,  and  tliese  lands,  and  I  wish  now  to  give 
‘  you  my  last  charge.’  [After  recommending  to  him  a  mild 
and  kind  government  of  his  subjects.]  ‘  Protect  the  Mis- 
‘  sionaries,  and  treat  them  kindly.  Walk  in  the  straight  path 
‘  which  they  point  out  to  you.  Regard  the  Sabbath.  Serve 
‘  God  ;  love  .Tesus  Christ ;  and  attend  to  all  the  good  word. 

‘  Follow'  not  the  example  of  the  evil  when  your  mother  is  gone, 

‘  but  follow  that  of  the  good,  that  w  e  may  meet  in  heaven.* 

At  first,  these  counsels  seem  to  have  made  some  impression. 

‘  During  the  fortnight  of  Kcopuolani’s  illness,  the  king  was  per¬ 
fectly  sober.  His  heart  seemed  timehed  by  the  exhortations  of  his 
mother,  and  open  to  the  persuasions  of  the  Missionaries,  to  forsake 
every  evil  habit,  and  seek  the  favour  of  God.  His  sensibilities  were 
greatly  excited  by  her  baptism,  death,  and  burial  ;  and  he  resolved 
to  abandon  the  habit  of  intemperate  drinking.  Apprised  of  this, 
some  of  the  foreigners,  here  at  present,  determined  to  achieve  a 
triumph  over  the  Mission,  as  they  consider  it,  by  the  defeat  of  an  ob¬ 
ject  so  desirable  and  so  important. 

‘  W  ith  this  view,  two  or  three  successive  dinner  parties  were  made 
by  them,  one  on  the  Sabbath,  which  Riho-lliho  was  importunately 
urged  to  attend ;  but  anticipating  the  design,  he  perseveringly  de¬ 
clined.  Other  attempts  w  ere  made  to  draw  him  into  their  company, 
but  all  proved  unsuccessful  till  this  morning,  when  he  was  induced 
to  visit  one  of  the  ships,  under  the  pretence,  on  the  part  of  his  se¬ 
ducers,  as  we  arc  informed,  of  shewing  some  remarkably  beautiful 
specimens  ot  goods.  After  being  some  time  on  board,  refreshments 
of  various  kinds,  and  liquors,  were  served  ;  but  of  the  last,  the  king 
refused  to  partake.  A  bottle  of  choice  cherry  brandy  was  then  pro¬ 
duced,  as  a  liqueur  incapable  of  intoxicating,  and  which,  having  never 
seen  before,  he  was  led  to  taste,  and  to  taste  again,  till  he  requested 
a  bottle  of  it  to  take  on  shore  ;  a  favour  quickly  granted.  The  re¬ 
sult  has  been,  that,  as  Mr.  Ellis  and  myself  went  dow  n  the  beach  at 
sunset,  w'e  saw  the  king  seated  in  front  of  his  tent  under  the  full  ex¬ 
citement  of  liquor  ;  Pauahi,  in  a  disgusting  state  of  drunkenness,  by 
his  side  ;  a  woman  in  a  similar  condition,  and  almost  naked,  dancing 
and  singing  before  them  ;  and  twenty  or  thirty  others,  of  both  sexes, 
with  cases  of  gin  and  rum  at  hand,  beginning  a  dreadful  revel. 
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‘  As  we  approached  the  circle,  Kiho-Riho  immediately  said  to  us, 
in  a  kind,  but  self-condemning  tone,  “  Why  do  you  come  heref**  To 
which  Mr.  Ellis  replied,  “  We  have  come  to  express  our  sorrow  for 
the  sad  condition  you  are  in,  and  to  reprove  these,  your  guilty  peo¬ 
ple,  for  encouraging  you  to  destroy  yourself,  both  body  and  soul  : 
upon  which  he  dismissed  us  with  the  answer  “  You  are  good  men, 
you  are  my  friends,  but,  aa  no  ke  xvahi  o  Debelo  !  this  is  the  place 
of  the  devil !  and  it  is  well  for  you  not  to  stay  here!”  The  indivi¬ 
dual  who  has  been  thus  successful  in  his  end,  has  since  boasted,  not 
only  that  he  has  made  the  king  drunk,  but  that  he  will  keep  him 
so,  if  he  is  obliged  to  send  a  vessel  to  Oahu  expressly  for  more  cherry 
brandy  for  the  purpose  I 

‘  But  the  sorrow  of  the  evening  did  not  rest  here.  At  the  request 
of  the  chiefs,  we  have  attended  prayers  w  ith  them,  at  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  Kaahumanu,  every  evening  about  eight  o’clock.  On  going 
down  for  this  purpose  to-night,  we  saw  a  considerable  collection  of 
persons  gathered  round  Governor  Adams,  as  he  was  seated  in  the 
open  air,  surrounded  by  servants  with  torches.  The  bright  glare  of 
these  presented  the  party  in  strong  light  to  us,  while  wc  ourselves 
were  shrouded  by  it  in  double  darkness.  In  front  of  the  governor 
was  one  foreigner  upon  his  knees,  making  a  mimic  prayer,  in  imita¬ 
tion  of  a  Missionary;  while  another  was  writing,  in  large  letters  on 
a  slate,  and  presenting  to  him  for  perusal,  some  of  the  basest  words 
in  our  language  !  As  may  be  supposed,  the  recognition  of  our  pre¬ 
sence  threw  the  company  into  some  confusion  ;  and  one  person 
hastily  brushed  his  hand  over  the  slate,  but  not  till  the  indignant  eye 
of  Mr.  Ellis  fully  told  a  knowledge  of  its  disgusting  contents  !’ 

p.  '230—232. 

In  reference  to  the  second  of  the  grounds  of  hostility  against 
the  Missionaries,  wc  are  supplied  with  illustration  etjually  deci¬ 
sive  and  equally  disgraceful.  Mr.  Stewart,  about  to  leave  the 
scene  of  his  labours,  in  consequence  of  the  alarming  state  of 
Mrs.  Stewart’s  health,  was  anxious  to  bid  farewell  to  his  friends 
and  fellow-labourers  at  Lahaina,  in  the  Island  of  Maui.  Great 
was  his  astonishment  at  meeting,  on  his  approach  to  the  Mis¬ 
sion  House,  the  presented  bayonet  of  the  sentry,  and  hearing 
the  challenge,  ‘  Who  goes  there?’  And  when  he  reached  the 
cottage  of  the  peaceful  Missionary,  and  found  it  in  the  midst  of 
a  garrison,  apparently  in  momentary  expectation  of  the  attack 
of  a  foe, — his  first  thoughts  were,  that  a  revolt  of  the  natives 
against  the  general  government  had  taken  place,  and  that  his 
friends  were  guarded  as  captives;  or  that  some  formidable 
party  of  unfriendly  natives  threatened  their  lives,  from  whom 
they  were  thus  protected  by  the  higher  chiefs.  ‘  But,  as  soon 
‘  as  an  explanation  could  be  given,  I  learned,’  says  Mr.  Stewart, 
« that  their  peril  was  not  from  the  heathen,  but  from  the  dege- 
i  ncrate  sons  of  a  civilized  and  Christian  country. 

‘  The  seamen  of  a  large  British  ship  at  anchor  at  Lahaina,  exai- 
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peratcd  at  the  restraints  laid  on  their  licentiousness  through  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  Mission,  had  carried  their  menaces  and  open  acts  of 
violence  against  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richards  to  sucli  an  extent,  as  to  cause 
the  chiefs  to  arm  a  body  of  men,  and  defend  them  at  the  hazard  of 
life  ;  and  at  that  very  hour,  three  armed  boats’  crews,  amounting  to 
near  forty  men,  were  on  shore,  with  the  sworn  purpose  of  firing  their 
houses,  and  taking  their  lives,  before  morning. 

‘  Only  two  days  before,  after  a  succession  of  fearful  threats  and 
gross  insults,  the  same  party,  countenanced  and  upheld  by  their  cap¬ 
tain  and  officers,  and  armed  with  knives  and  pistols,  had  landed  under 
the  black  flag  of  death,  and  surrounding  the  Missionary  enclosure, 
then  unprotected,  oftered  life  to  our  friends,  only  on  condition  of 
their  retracting  their  instructions  to  the  people  founded  on  the 
Seventh  Commandment.  The  firmness  with  which  they  were  met 
by  Mr.  Richards,  only  made  them  doubly  infuriate;  and,  as  they 
seemed  ready  to  fall  upon  him,  to  execute  their  horrid  threats,  Mrs. 
Richards,  with  the  spirit  of  a  martyr,  rushed  betw'een  them  and  her 
husband,  exclaiming,  “  My  only  protection  is  in  my  husband  and 
my  (iod  ;  I  had  hoped,  that  the  helplessness  of  a  female,  surrounded 
only  by  heathen,  would  have  touched  the  compassion  of  men  from  a 
Christian  land, — hut,  if  such  cannot  be  the  case,  know  that  1  stand 
prepared  to  share  the  fate  of  my  husband  !  When  1  left  my  country, 

1  took  my  life  in  my  hand,  not  knowing  when  I  might  be  called  to  lay 
it  down ;  if  this  is  the  time,  know  that  I  am  prepared — sooner  than 
disgrace  the  character  1  sustain,  or  dishonour  the  religion  of  my 
Master,  by  countenancing,  in  the  people  we  have  come  to  enlighten,  a 
course  of  conduct  at  variance  wdth  the  w^ord  of  God.”  For  a  moment, 
the  heroism  of  a  refined  and  lovely  woman  appeared  to  shake  the 
firmness  of  their  purpose,  and  they  retired  from  the  ground ;  hut  it 
was  only  to  return  with  a  more  relentless  determination;  and  the  in¬ 
terference  of  the  natives  took  place  in  time  barely  to  rescue  the  lives 
of  their  teachers  at  the  hazard  of  their  own.  So  resolute  were  they, 
however,  in  the  defence,  when  once  commenced,  that  three  thousand 
men  were  armed,  and  in  readiness  to  seize  the  ship,  and  to  make 
|.‘risoners  of  her  crew,  should  another  outrage  of  the  kind  be  at¬ 
tempted.’ 

Upon  these  transactions  we  shall  make  no  other  comment, 
than  to  put  the  question  to  our  readers,  ‘  Which  were  the 
savages?’ — We  must  not  indulge  in  further  citations,  but  refer 
our  readers  to  Mr.  Stewart’s  volume  for  the  highly  pleasing 
and  satisfactory  proofs  of  the  work  which  God  has  wrought 
among  these  ‘  dwellers  afar  oft' upon  tlie  sea.’  A  single  remark 
is  suggested  by  a  statement  which  we  find  at  page  292.  The 
luncraT  service  at  the  burial  of  a  converted  chief  was  closed 
with  singing  a  native  version  of  Pope’s  ‘  Dying  Christian.’  We 
cannot  refrain  from  expressing  our  surprise,  that  a  poem  so  en¬ 
tirely  destitute  of  Christian  sentiment  should  have  been  tran¬ 
slated  into  the  language  of  the  natives;  and  we  must  be  allowed 
to  question  the  propriety  of  introducing  it  into  any  luneral  ser- 
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vices.  The  only  pretensions  of  this  much  lauded  Ode  to  the 
character  ot  a  hymn  or  devotional  composition,  rest  upon  the 
two  closing  lines,  in  which  the  sublime  challenge  of  the  Apos- 
tie,  detached  from  its  doctrinal  connexion,  loses  all  its  force, 
and  becomes  equivocal  in  meaning.  The  rest  of  the  poem  is 
half  an  imitation  of  a  heathen  epigram,  and  half  a  parody  upon 
a  love  song. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  again  to  advert  to  the  “  Voyage  of 
the  Blonde”  and  the' Quarterly  Reviewer.  Mr.  Orme’s  De¬ 
fence”  will  have  satisfied  our  readers  as  to  the  real  character 
and  origin  of  the  gross  misrepresentations  put  forth  with  such 
high  pretensions,  and  reiterated  with  such  shameless  pertinacity. 
The  “  Examination  ”,  however,  lets  us  into  a  few  more  secrets 
with  regard  to  the  parties  concerned  in  the  fabrication  of  the 
calumnies  ;  and  it  contains  an  amusing  exposure  of  the  fictions 
and  blunders  which  very  thickly  bestrew  Mrs.  Graham’s  patch- 
work  performance.  This  Lady  represents  the  chieftain  Boki  as 
keeping  a  journal  during  his  residence  in  England,  and*  as 
making  very  full  notes,  more  especially,  of  what  passed  at  the 
royal  interview  with  which  he  was  honoured  at  Windsor.  *  We 
‘  are  rather  incredulous,’  remarks  the  Reviewer,  ‘  as  to  the  ex- 
‘  tent  of  Boki’s  notes ;  for  he  never  held  the  pen  of  a  ready 
‘  writer.’ 

‘  Still,  he  w'as  able  to  write  in  his  own  language,  though  rather 
clumsily.  But  whether  he  wrote  down  the  words  of  George  the 
Fourth,  or  not,  it  is  certain  that  they  made  a  deep  impression  upon 
his  mind.  These  words  he  repeated  publicly,  and  often.  He  said, 
that  w  hen  he  inquired  of  the  king,  whether  preachers  were  good  men, 
his  Majesty  answered :  “  Yes;  and  they  are  men  to  make  others  good. 
1  have  always  some  of  them  by  me  ;  for  chiefs  are  not  wise  like  them. 
We  in  England  were  once  like  the  people  in  your  islands;  but  this 
kind  of  teachers  came,  and  taught  our  fathers ;  and  now  you  see  what 
we  are.”  And  again  ;  “  You  and  your  people  must  take  good  heed  to 
the  missionaries ;  for  they  were  sent  to  enlighten  you  and  do  you 
good.  They  came  not  for  secular  purposes,  but  by  a  divine  com¬ 
mand,  to  teach  you  the  word  of  God.  The  people  would  therefore 
all  do  well  to  attend  to  instruotion,  and  to  forsake  stealing,  drunken¬ 
ness,  war,  and  every  thing  evil,  and  to  live  in  peace.”  ^  1  his  advice 
certainly  w  ell  became  the  ruler  of  an  enlightened  Christian  nation  ; 
and  it  would  be  happy,  if  all  the  king  s  subjects  would  imitate  the 
liberality  which  is  indicated  by  this  advice  of  their  sovereign. 

pp.  45,  46. 

With  regard  to  the  forged  letter  ascribed  to  Boki,  the  mat¬ 
ter  is  completely  set  at  resu  Notwithstanding  that  the  letter  is 
altogether  F^nglish  in  tlmught,  style,  and  idiom,  its  phraseolog}' 
such  as  no  native  would  have  used,  and  its  errors  in  spelling 
such  as  no  foreigner  would  fall  into notwithstanding  that 
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Boki  can  neither  understand  nor  speak  English,  except  a  few 
broken  sentences,  much  less  read  or  write  it ; — the  Quarterly 
Reviewers  persisted  in  contending  for  its  genuineness,  which, 
they  add,  ‘  neither  has  been,  nor  is  doubted,  either  by  the 
‘  officer  of  the  Blonde  who  received  it,  or  by  his  Captain J  This 
statement  being  at  entire  variance  with  a  communication  which 
Mr.  Ellis  had  received  personally  from  tlie  noble  Commander 
of  the  Blonde,  he  wrote  to  ask  his  Lordship’s  opinion,  and  the 
following  is  the  reply. 

‘You  ask  my  opinion  respecting  the  letter  said  to  be  written  by 
our  friend  Boki,  and  signed  with  his  name.  I  have  no  hesitation  in 
saying,  that  I  do  not  believe  Boki  either  wrote  or  dictated  that  letter. 
It  is  not  his  manner  of  expressing  himself,  and  you  are  aware  that 
he  can  scarcely  form  his  letters.  I  do  not  mean  to  say,  that  the  letter 
did  not  come  from  the  Islands,  but  it  certainly  ivas  manufactured  by 
some  other  person.' 

And  yet,  the  Quarterly  Reviewer  asserted  that  Lord  Byron 
had  no  doubt  of  its  genuineness  ! 

‘  It  is  highly  probable,’  remarks  the  American  Reviewer,  ‘  that 
the  letter  was  signed  by  Boki,  a  specious  account  having  been  given 
him  of  its  contents.  There  are  strong  reasons  for  thinking,  that  it 
was  antedated  six  or  eight  months,  in  order  to  render  the  imposition 
more  eifectual. 

‘  If  such  a  forgery  were  committed  merely  as  a  matter  of  sport, 
without  any  malicious  intention,  it  would  be  extremely  reprehensible; 
but  what  act  can  be  more  dishonourable  or  wicked,  than  to  make 
a  deliberate  fabrication  the  vehicle  of  false  charges,  the  object  and 
tendency  of  which  are  to  prejudice  the  world  against  the  exertions 
of  men,  who  have  made  no  ordinary  sacrifices  in  devoting  their  lives 
to  a  most  arduous  task,  and  thus  materially  to  impede  a  work,  upon 
which  the  moral  and  intellectual  progress,  the  present  and  future  hap¬ 
piness,  of  many  tribes  and  nations  are  depending  ? 

‘  As  to  the  feelings  of  Boki  in  regard  to  the  mission,  they  were 
probably  much  affected  by  his  daily  intercourse  with  foreigners,  who 
were  constantly  filling  his  mind  with  falsehoods.  It  deserves  to  be 
mentioned,  however,  that  in  December  1825,  (only  a  month  before 
the  date  of  the  forgery,)  he  wrote  a  letter  to  be  published,  with  the 
letters  of  other  chiefs,  in  a  tract  for  distribution  among  the  people, 
under  the  title  of  Thoughts  of  the  Chifs.  The  object  of  this  col¬ 
lection,  and  of  Boki’s  letter  with  the  rest,  was  to  strengthen  the 
hands  of  the  missionaries,  increase  their  influence,  and  urge  on  the 
business  of  evangelizing  the  people.  The  tract  forms  a  very  suitable 
school-book,  and  as  such  it  w’ill  probably  be  used  for  years  to  come. 

‘  In  December  1826,  (eleven  months  after  the  date  of  the  forged 
instrument,  but  probably  not  more  than  two  or  three  months  after 
the  act  of  the  forgery,)  Boki  expressed  his  decided  assent  to  a  letter 
written  by  his  brother  Karaimoku,  the  design  of  which  was  to  com¬ 
mend  the  missionaries,  and  exculpate  them  from  all  blame  ;  and  ho 
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afterwards  wrote  a  short  letter  himself,  having  the  same  object  in 
view.  Should  it  hereafter  appear,  that  this  irresolute  and  pliable 
chief  has  been  misled,  and  induced  to  express  a  jealousy  and  dislike 
of  the  mission,  the  nature  and  grounds  of  his  tergiversation  may 
easily  be  understood,  and  the  real  w’eight  of  his  opinions  duly  esti¬ 
mated.’ 


Art.  VIII.  1.  Hints  designed  to  promote  a  profitable  Attendance  on 
an  Evangelical  Ministry.  By  the  Rev.  William  Davis.  18mo. 
pp.  124.  Price  2s.  6d.  London.  1828. 

2.  The  Christian  Hearer :  designed  to  shew  the  Importance  of 
Hearing  the  Word,  and  to  assist  Christians  in  hearing  with  Pro¬ 
fit.  By  the  Rev.  Edw.  Bickersteth.  12mo.  pp.  340.  Price  5s. 
London.  1826. 

blame  ourselves  for  not  having  taken  an  earlier  opportu¬ 
nity  of  noticing  Mr.  Bickersteth’s  volume.  Like  all  his 
publications,  it  is  plain,  popular,  and  useful.  He  was  led  to  the 
subject,  he  says,  by  considering  ^  how  very  few  in  this  vast  me- 
‘  tropolis,  and  throughout  this  favoured  country,  habitually  hear 
‘  the  word,  though  preached  in  the  very  midst  of  them,  in  com- 
‘  parison  with  those  who  greatly  or  altogether  neglect  this  duty; 

‘  and  how  very  few  even  of  habitual  readers,  fully  improve  what 
‘  they  hear  to  their  spiritual  edification.’  The  more  this  con¬ 
sideration  is  dwelt  upon,  the  more  enormous  will  the  evil  ap¬ 
pear,  and  the  more  occasion  and  room  would  there  seem  to  be 
for  the  simultaneous  exertions  of  Christian  ministers  of  all  de¬ 
nominations  in  order  to  provide  and  administer  the  remedy. 
Sectarian  jealousies  ought  to  be  disarmed  by  the  appalling  fact* 
The  Established  Church  has  more  labourers  already  than  she 
can  either  employ  or  maintain.  How  little  do  those  who  look 
with  displacency  and  jealous  apprehension  upon  the  labours  of 
Dissenting  Ministers,  consider  the  awful  state  in  which  this 
country  would  be  placed  by  the  suspension  of  those  labours 
for  a  single  year!  The  harvest  truly  is  great:  can  any  one 
wish  that  the  labourers  w'ere  fewer  ? 

Mr.  Bickersteth’s  volume  is  designed  to  inculcate  the  general 
importance  of  hearing  the  word,  and  to  give  directions  for 
hearing  it  aright.  We  regret  that  its  usefulness  will  be,  to  a 

f;reat  extent,  restricted  by  the  exclusive  adaptation  of  the  vo- 
ume  to  the  views  and  prejudices  of  Episcopalians.  The  duty 
of  hearing  the  Gospel  is  accordingly,  in  the  sixth  chapter,  em¬ 
barrassed  with  certain  conditions,  as  binding  upon  all  members 
of  the  Establishment,  which  materially  affect  the  Scriptural  sim¬ 
plicity  of  the  exhortation.  We  are  quite  aware  of  *  the  ex- 
‘  treme  delicacy  ’  of  some  of  the  points  discussed,  and  have  no 
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fault  to  find  with  Mr.  Bickersteth’s  spirit  towards  the  members 
of  other  denominations ;  but,  from  sucli  a  man,  wc  could  have 
wished  for  a  bolder  and  broader  assertion  of  the  Christian’s 
(not  the  mere  Churcliman’s)  duty.  In  the  case  of  a  minister 
‘  unfaithful  in  his  sermons  and  immoral  in  his  conduct’,  he  says 
to  his  reader,  ‘  I  dare  not  forbid  your  attendance  upon  a  neigh- 
‘  bouring  pious  clergyman.  You  and  yours  need  to  hear  the 
‘  truth.’  Dare  not  forbid  !  And  would  not  Mr.  Bickersteth 
earnestly  enforce  it  upon  the  individual,  as  he  valued  the  health 
of  his  soul? — But  suppose  that  there  is  no  pious  clergyman  in 
the  immediate  neighbourhood,  and  the  party  may  have  the 
advantage  of  hearing  the  truth  in  a  licensed  chapel,  what 
then  ? 

‘  The  late  Mr.  Hey  justly  remarked, — “  The  hearing  of  a  good 
minister  is  not  the  whole  of  religious  duty.  To  hear  regularly,  I  must 
become  a  member  of  some  particular  community  that  may  require 
of  me  things  with  w  hich  1  cannot  conscientiously  comply  ;  or  I  may 
have  a  large  family  to  educate  in  some  religious  persuasion,  whicli 
may  have  great  weight  in  the  choice  of  my  communion.”  Let  these 
things  have  their  full  weight  on  your  mind ;  consider  them  in  prayer 
before  God  ;  consult  experienced  Christian  friends  ;  and  then  decide 
ns  conscience  shall  direct  *  p.  131. 

These  last  few  words  arc  worth  all  Mr.  Key’s  specious  coun¬ 
sel.  Is  it  not  singular,  that,  in  a  treatise  w  ritten  for  the  ex¬ 
press  purpose  of  enforcing  the  paramount  duty  of  hearing  the 
Gospel  faithfully  preached,  we  should  find  the  remark  cited 
with  approbation,  that  ‘  hearing  is  not  the  whole  of  religious 
*duty,’ — implying  a  caution  against  over-valuing  this  duty? 
Mr.  Key’s  remark,  so  far  as  it  liolds  good,  would  npply  with 
redoubled  force  as  a  caveat  to  Dissenters  against  hearing  the 
ministers  ol  the  Established  Church,  seeing  that  it  would  in¬ 
volve  their  becoming  members  (according  to  his  reasoning)  of 
a  community  which  requires  of  them  more  than  they  can  con¬ 
scientiously  comply  with. 

But  let  us  examine  the  second  position.  The  man  has  a 
large  family  to  educate  in  some  religious  persuasion,  and  he 
wishes  to  bring  them  up  Churchmen.  But  for  this,  it  is  im¬ 
plied,  that  he  would  feel  himself  at  liberty,  and  might  even  be 
allowed,  to  hear  a  minister  of  another  denomination  who 
preaches  the  truth  of  God  ;  but,  having  children,  whose  re¬ 
ligious  sentiments  and  character  remain  in  great  measure  to  be 
formed,  he  thinks  it  of  less  consequence  what  doctrine  they 
shall  be  in  the  habit  of  hearing  preached,  than  what  place  of 
worship  they  shall  be  taught  to  attend.  To  make  them  Church¬ 
men,  he  resolves  on  exposing  them  to  all  the  influence  of  bad 
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doctrine  and  bad  example  in  the  parochial  clergyman.  Is  it 
the  worldly  or  the  spiritual  interests  of  his  family  that  he  is 
consulting?  “To  the  law  and  to  the  testimony.”  “  Take 
heed  hoiv  ye  hcarV  “  Believe  not  every  spirit,  but  try  the 
spirits,  whether  they  are  of  God.”  Decide  as  conscience  shall 
direct. 

Mr.  Davis’s  Hints  are,  as  the  title  intimates,  designed  to  pro¬ 
mote  a  profitable  attendance  on  an  evangelical  ministry,  and 
will  be  found  equally  deserving  the  attention  of  all  denomina¬ 
tions  of  Christians. 

‘  Larger  w’orks  on  the  same  topic  are  to  be  met  with  ;  but,  so  far 
as  he  has  seen  and  examined  them,  they  are  calculated  to  guide  to 
that  which  is  correct,  rather  than  to  point  out  that  which  is  errone¬ 
ous.  To  reclaim  those  which  have  wandered  far,  is  hardly  to  be  ex¬ 
pected  ;  but  to  arrest  the  steps  of  the  individual  who  is  just  about 
to  turn  out  of  the  way  of  Christian  peace  and  prosperity,  into  the 
devious  path  of  the  inattentive,  the  partial,  the  fastidious,  the  prayer¬ 
less,  the  unreflecting,  or  the  Antinomian  Iiearer  is  not  so  hopeless.* 

This,  accordingly,  is  wliat  the  Author  has  aimed  at,  in  a 
manner  well  adapted  at  once  to  conciliate  and  to  impress  the 
reader  by  his  v?criptural  fidelity  and  excellent  spirit.  There 
are,  Mr.  Davis  remarks,  three  classes  of  duties  which  devolve 
on  hearers  of  the  word ;  those  which  respect  the  Christian’s 
conduct  previous  to  his  entering  the  sanctuary,  those  during  his 
continuance  there,  and  those  which  relate  to  his  subsequent 
behaviour.  Under  the  first  of  these  heads,  we  have  the  fol¬ 
lowing  judicious  Hints. 

‘  It  becomes  us  to  hear  the  word,  rather  for  what  it  is  in  itself, 
than  on  account  of  any  peculiarity  in  the  place  or  manner  in  which 
it  is  preached. 

‘  Here  we  must  observe,  that  as  it  is  the  duty  of  every  one  who 
hears  the  Gospel,  to  take  heed  how'  he  hears,  so  it  is  also  incum¬ 
bent  on  him,  to  take  care  that  what  he  statedly  hears,  is  indeed  the 
truth  of  the  word  of  God.  He  who  reads  the  Scriptures  habitually 
and  with  attention,  is  qualified  to  distinguish  between  a  discourse 
which  in  its  general  tenor  accords  with  the  Divine  word,  and  one 
which  while  it  does  not  oppose,  but  even  inculcates  moral  duty,  omits 
and  docs  not  even  imply,  as  the  foundation  of  its  exhort. ttions,  those 
truths  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  which  are  prominent  in  every  page, 
and  evidently  taken  for  granted,  in  every  passage  in  which  they 
are  not  explicitly  mentioned.  Sermons  in  which  the  depravity  and 
moral  weakness  of  human  nature,  and  the  absolute  necessity  of  par¬ 
don  for  sin  through  the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ,  are  neither  mentioned, 
refeired  to,  nor  implied,  might  do  .ndeed  exceedingly  well  for  a  con¬ 
gregation  of  enlightened  heathens  (if,  morally  considered,  such 
beings  are  to  be  found) ;  but  are  as  ill  adapted  to  an  assembly,  pro¬ 
fessedly  Christian,  as  was  “  the  carved  image,  the  idol  which  Manas- 
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sell  had  made,”  to  the  holy  temple  in  Jerusalem,  in  which  he  fool¬ 
ishly,  presumptuously,  and  most  wickedly  placed  the  worthless  ob¬ 
ject  of  his  idolatry. 

*  That  ignorance  is  most  deplorable,  which  prevents  a  hearer 
from  distinguishing  between  sermons  which  inculcate  merely  moral 
truth,  and  those  which  are  imbued  with  the  vital  savour  of  the  Gos¬ 
pel.  These,  however  hackneyed  the  phrase  may  appear,  are  not  im¬ 
properly  designated  “  Gospel  Sermons.”  The  ignorance  wt  have 
referred  to,  is  to  be  found,  not  only  among  the  poor  and  uninstructed, 
but  among  the  rich,  the  more  respectable,  and  the  educated  classes 
of  society.  Even  men  of  taste  and  literature,  are  not  to  be  ex¬ 
cluded  from  the  enumeration ; — for  if  the  prejudices  of  the  mind 
against  certain  places  of  worship  and  particular  preachers  be  once 
removed,  not  a  few  of  these,  provided  there  be  no  glaring  offences 
against  good  taste,  will  hear  the  two  kinds  of  discourses  with  the 
same  measure  of  complacency.  This  ought  not  to  excite  our  as¬ 
tonishment.  We  can  judge  and  discriminate,  only  where  the  ob¬ 
jects  on  which  our  mind  is  to  be  exercised,  are  known  to  us.  But 
to  how  many  of  the  rich  and  the  learned,  as  well  as  the  poor  and  the 
ignorant — to  how  many  even  of  those  whose  consciences  w'ould  not 
rest  unless  they  frequently  attended  some  place  of  worship,  might 
the  words  of  God  to  Ephraim  be  addressed,  “  I  have  written  to  them 
the  great  things  of  my  law,  but  they  were  accounted  as  a  strange 
thing  or  those  of  the  Kedeemer  respecting  the  Jewish  people, 
“  Seeing  they  see  not ;  and  hearing  they  hear  not,  neither  do  they 
understand.” 


Art.  IX,  The  Darn  and  the  Steeple.  12mo.  pp.  198.  Price  45.  6J. 

London.  1828. 

*17^  ERY  one  knows  that  a  steeple  has  a  voice,  and  that  there 
are  ‘sermons’  in  its  ‘  stones;’  but  the  husky  voice  of  a 
barn  was  never  before  audible.  Yet,  as  pincushions  and  velvet 
cushions  have  found  a  tongue,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  that 
an  aged  barn  should,  by  a  similar  miracle,  break  silence,  when 
called  upon  by  its  haughty  neighbour  to  render  a  reason  for  its 
proceedings.  The  occasion  of  this  extraordinary  dialogue  be¬ 
tween  the  stone  and  the  timber  appears  to  have  been,  the  recent 
metamorphosis  of  the  long  neglected  store-house  into  a  pl.ace 
of  worship,  which  roused  the  indignation  of  the  church.  The 
reporter  of  the  debate  stateth,  that  one  moonlight  night,  he  had 
strayed  out  into  the  road  leading  to  the  church,  and  was  just 
passing  by  its  opposite  neighbour  the  barn,  when  a  sound  of  a 
most  marvellous  sort  awakened  his  auditory  organs. 


*  At  first,  it  seemed  like  a  hoarse  whisper;  and  there  was  some¬ 
thing  in  it,  as  if  articulate  wind  were  proceeding  from  the  upper 
chamber  ot  the  steeple,  between  the  grating  of  the  belfry  window. 
Certain  it  is,  that  1  instantly  directed  my  view  to  that  part  of  the 
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edifice  ;  and  whether  it  was  imagination  confused  and  confounded  by 
what  1  had  heard,  and  by  the  obscure  illumination  of  the  moon ;  or 
whatever  was  the  cause  or  the  fact,  I  undoubtedly  conceived  that 
that  feature  of  the  tower  assumed  the  appearance  of  a  mouth  ;  the 
various  workings  of  the  circumjacent  parts  formed  by  inequalities  in 
the  wall,  soon  arranging  themselves  into  the  fashion  of  a  countenance, 
the  expression  whereof  seemed  of  that  kind  which  one  might  suppose 
that  Thomas  a  Becket  had,  when  reproving  Henry  11.  to  his  face. 
The  aperture  seemed,  it  is  true,  motionless  again  now ;  but  it  sen¬ 
sibly  reminded  me  of  a  mouth  from  which  sounds  have  just  pro¬ 
ceeded,  aud  which  is  waiting  for  a  reply. 

*  1  gazed  at  that  spot  with  such  intense  earnestness,  that,  as  is 
usual  in  such  cases,  the  object  itself  grew  less  and  less  distant, — hazy 
and  dim  until  I  could  no  longer  trace  its  image.  At  that  instant,  the 
sound  was  repeated  more  intelligibly  than  before  ;  and  judge  of  my 
astonishment  on  hearing  loudly  and  plainly  pronounced,  and  in  a 
somewhat  authoritative  tone,  these  unaccountable  words,  “  My 
friend,  the  barn,  do  you  hear?” 

*’  Vainly  did  1  look  round  for  human  shape ;  nor  did  the  sound, 
from  its  nature  and  direction,  persuade  me  or  allow  me  to  suppose 
that  mortal  man  had  uttered  it.  I  waited,  therefore,  gasping  with 
horrific  expectation,  my  blood  chilled  and  my  flesh  crawling,  as  they 
say ;  wondering  what  the  end  of  these  things  would  be  ;  and  in  the 
ecstasy  of  my  astonishment  and  fear,  I  well  nigh  forgot  to  turn  my 
head  towards  the  object  that  had  been  so  supernaturally  addressed. 
Scarcely  had  I  directed  my  eyes  that  way,  when  a  stream  of  straws 
and  cobwebs, — such  I  felt  persuaded  they  were, — issued  with  sud¬ 
den  force  from  an  opening  near  the  top  of  the  gable,  accompanied 
by  a  windy,  rushing  noise,  as  if,  in  fact,  the  barn  were  clearing  its 
dusty  throat  for  speaking; — and  what  else  could  I  think?  Well,  I 
listened  with  both  ears,  and  presently,  from  thence  a  sound  proceed¬ 
ed,  conveying  in  a  husky  and  rather  rustic  voice,  the  dutiful  response 
— “  Your  servant,  sir.”' 

Finding  that  a  dialogue  was  commencing,  the  wondering 
auditor  took  his  seat  on  a  stile  hard  by,  and  made  notes  of  the 
debate.  A  very  spirited  one  it  proved  to  be ;  the  steeple  waxing 
sometimes  so  angry  as  to  be  ready  to  strike,  and  the  barn  being 
well  nigh  ready  to  raise  a  dust.  Some  words  passed  between 
them  about  the  repeal  of  the  Corporation  and  Test  Acts ;  but 
it  will  be  remembered,  the  conversation  took  place  some  time 
ago,  or  the  Barn  would  doubtless  have  acknowledged  with  due 
respect,  the  manly  liberality  and  moderation  with  which  the 
Heads  of  the  Churcli  have  concurred  in  the  expunging  of 
those  relics  of  intolerance  from  the  Statute-book.  It  is,  indeed, 
a  remarkable  and  pleasing  circumstance,  that  the  only  ad¬ 
vocates  for  the  continuance  of  those  enactments  should  be  a  few 
lay  lords,  headed  by  that  learned  theologian  Lord  Eldon  and 
the  must  religious  Duke  of  Cumberland. 
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I  •  •  *  ^ 

But  to  return  to  the  dialogue.  From  a  tew  expressions  which 
Mr.  Stackhouse  (the  Barn'll  lets  drop,  it  would  seem  that  Bishop 
Burgess’s  Calecliisni  had  fallen  in  his  way,  and  that  this  roused 
a  little  his  polemic  ardour.  We  could  have  wished  that  he 
had  used,  in  some  instances,  softer  words  in  connexion  with 
his  hard  arguments,  and  that  he  had  not  seemed  to  mistake 
Salisbury  Cathedral  for  the  Church  of  England.  Bating  this, 
Mr.  Stackliou^^e  supports  his  cause  with  considerable  ability, 
like  a  sturdy  Dissenter  of  the  old  school,  having  Towgood  at 
his  finger’s  ends ;  and  Dr.  Bellchambers  would  evidently  have 
acted  more  discreetly  in  leaving  him  undisturbed,  and  confining 
himself  to  his  belfry  duties.  We  must  make  room  for  a 
specimen  of  the  conversation. 

‘  **  Will  you  have  the  kindness  to  drop  this  subject  ”,  said  the 
steeple,  “  and  to  let  us  remain  as  heretofore,  silent,  if  not  friendly 
neighbours.” 

‘  “  by  no  means”,  said  the  barn ;  “  I  did  not  break  your  peace 
by  commencing  this  argument,  and  you  have  repeatedly  intimated 
that  I  have  avoided  the  real  question.  This  shall  not  be  said  ;  and 
seeing  that  you  and  your  advocates  cannot  let  nonconformity  rest  in 
that  tranquillity  which  it  desires ; — which  its  constant  victories  over 
its  truce-breaking  enemies  have  heretofore  procured  it,  and  which 
the  legislature  itself  has  sanctioned,  you  nmst  now  make  the  best 
you  can  of  the  fight,  and  like  a  standard  hcartr  as  you  are,  acquit 
yourself  with  honour,  if  not  with  success,  in  the  warfare  which  you 
have  unadvisedly  commenced.” 

‘  “  If  any  proof  had  been  wanting  ”,  replied  the  steeple,  **  of  the 
danger  of  entrusting  the  low,  the  ignorant,  and  the  vile,  with  liberty 
of  speech  and  conduct  in  religious  matters,  you  have  furnished  it, 
and  I  certainly  regret  my  own  thoughtlessness  and  error,  in  supposing 
that  it  could  answer  any  good  purpose  to  open  a  debate  with  you  at 

‘  “  I  wish  ”,  replied  the  barn,  **  that  you  may  have  still  more  rea¬ 
son  to  regret  that  imprudence  as  we  proceed.  With  regard  to  li¬ 
berty  in  religious  matters,  t/iatt  you  know,  is  ordained  by  ‘  the 
powers  that  be’ ;  and  being  once  more  reminded  of  this,  you  will  ol 
course,  obediently  retract  your  unlawful  disallowance — you  will - ’* 

‘  “ - I  will  tell  you  what  I  will  do”,  interrupted  the  steeple; 

**  I  will  amend  my  error  in  commencing  a  degrading  conference  with 
you,  by  abstaining  from  this  time  from  one  word  of  reply,  to  what 
lengths  soever  your  unparalleled  insolence  may  carry  you ;  go  on, 
therefore,  till  next  year,  if  you  please — I  shall  not  heed  you ;  there 
must  be,  at  least,  two  to  an  argument  of  this  sort,  as  well  as  to  a 
quarrel ;  by  silence  on  my  part,  therefore,  I  shall  put  an  end  to  both 
the  one  and  the  other.” 

‘  “  It  has  been  thought  that  an  nr^rumenty*  continued  the  barn, 
“  may  be  managed  by  one  alone.  Some  find  it  particularly  conve¬ 
nient  thus  to  fight,  when  there  is  none  to  encounter;  to  allege, 
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when  there  Is  none  to  reply.  Your  champion,  Dr.  Burgess,  methinks 
looked  out  for  a  snug  mode,  In  which  to  practise  the  art  of  fencing 
all  to  himself!  Here,  like  a  doughty  foenian,  he  can  lay  about  him 
in  such  sort,  that  his  man  of  straw  is  verily  sorely  perplexed,  and 
would  no  doubt  cry  for  quarter,  if  indeed  he  could  cry  at  all.'** 

‘  Thought  1  to  myself,  the  barn’s  figure  of  a  “  man  of  straw,”  was 
a  most  unlucky  one  for  him,  I  fully  expected  that  the  steeple  would 
perceive  this,  and  not  wrap  himself  up  in  his  mi:iX)dy  fit,  so  completely 
as  to  lose  the  opportunity  of  a  biting  rejoinder;  he,  however,  re¬ 
mained  sullenly  silent,  until  the  b^rn  administered  an  awakening 
remedy,  which  electrified  me  not  less  than  him. 

‘  “  However,”  continued  the  barn,  “  though  I  have  no  wish  unop¬ 
posed  to  contend,  *  as  one  that  beateth  the  air  ;*  yet,  if  such  be  your 
pleasure,  so  it  must  be,  and  I  shall  go  on  according  to  your  kind 
permission.  I  have  only  to  remark,  as  a  guide  to  your  determination, 
in  case  you  think  proper  to  reconsider  the  matter,  that  an  individual 
of  the  human  species  has  placed  himself  quite  within  ear-shot  of  our 
discourse,  and,  I  rather  think,  has  taken,  and  will  take  notes  of  the 
same.  You,  peradventure,  w'ould  not  wish  that  my  heresy  should  be 
given  to  the  world  without  your  antidote.*' 

*  The  steeple  was  evidently  unprepared  for  this,  and  made  several 
indistinct  noises,  indicative  of  vexation  and  indecision  ;  and  for  ought 
1  know,  he  was  pondering  what  he  had  already  said,  with  more 
anxiety  than  on  the  query,  how  he  should  proceed  in  future — at 
length  he  replied;  — “I  do  not  break  my  silence  again,  my  rustic 
neighbour,  on  the  account  of  any  thing  you  have  mentioned,  which, 
1  assure  you,  is  perfectly  indifferent  to  me ;  but,  for  reasons  of  my 
own,  which  I  have  no  need  to  explain. — 1  see  your  trick — mind  that 
you  are  prepared  for  the  consequences  yourscyT 

*  “  Oh  !  ”  said  the  barn,  “  if  you  mean  by  that,  that  some  cburqli- 
man  may,  when  he  finds  out  how  busy  1  have  made  myself,  buy  me 
and  pull  me  board  from  board,  I  care  not  about  it.  I  have  been  a 
separatist^  or  have  had  a  leaning  towards  separation  for  many  years, 
and  the  bent  of  my  understandingt  as  well  as  my  inclination  have  con¬ 
duced  thereunto.  Nor  would  this  be  one  which  would  serve  your 
turn  much  ;  for  my  folks  would  then  look  out  for  the  accommodation 
of  that  ‘  long  brick  barn,"  somewhat  nearer  the  town,  of  which  you 
and  I  can  see  the  pantiled  roof;  that  is  the  property  of  a  dissenter, 
and  he  has  offered  it  for  use  as  a  chapel,  in  case  age  and  craziness 
should  render  me  unfit  to  receive  a  congregation.” 

*  The  barn  waited  an  instant,  as  if  for  a  reply  ;  but,  as  the  steeple 
made  none,  he  thus  proceeded; — 

‘  “  The  beginning,  and  almost  the  end  of  the  argument  and  con¬ 
tention  between  a  Churchman  and  a  Dissenter,  my  reverend  neigh¬ 
bour,  are  comprised  in  that  one  fact  to  which  you  first  referred, — 
the  individual  responsibility  of  man  to  his  Maker.  If  men  were  to 
be  judged  at  the  last  day  in  companies:  if  we  had  the  least  warrant 
from  scripture  for  supposing  that  an  available  plea  for  admission  with 
those  who  will  then  cry,  *  Lord,  Lord,  open  to  us,'  would  be,—*  we 
are  members  of  a  church  in  which  the  w  ord  of  God  w  as  preached  ; 
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the  sacramenu  duly  admioistered  by  minuter^,  ordained  by  bishopi, 
who  had  public  authority  given  tliem  according  to  ancient  usage,  and 
the  laws  of  the  land'; — 1  say,  if  raen  could  find  chapter  and  verse 
for  this,  there  would  be  an  end  of  the  matter ;  or  if  the  whole  spirit 
and  genius  of  the  bible  were  not  akaolutely  opposed  to  any  such  de¬ 
lusions,  there  might  be  more  excuse  for  entertaining  and  for  insist¬ 
ing  upon  them.  If  then  the  plea-r-I  was  a  member  of  the  Church  of 
England,  would  be  hopeless ;  the  confession,  *  1  had  no  communion 
with  it,'  could  not  fearful.  Men  will  never  be  condemned  for 
disunion  from  a  body  no  where  recognised  or  hinted  at  in  scripture ; 
for  disobedience  to  a  church,  which  is  itself  flagrantly  disobedient  to 
the  express  laws  of  Christ,  and  to  the  very  letter  and  spirit  of  the 
gospel  statutes."  *  p.  49—56* 
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